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INTRODUCTION 
By the Rev. W. W. Botrroms 
4s articles in this number are provided by laymen of the 


denomination. The writers belong to different callings and 
__ professions, but they all have experience of Baptist Church 
life and are in close contact with the work of the ministry. Some 
of them are members of the Baptist Union Council and many are 
church officers or lay preachers. 

In view of the ministry which laymen and ordained ministers 
share in our churches and the close fellowship in which they are 
bound together in the work of the Church, it seemed appropriate 
to have a number of this kind—a laymen’s number. The 
contributors were invited to write as frankly as they desired on 
the subjects allotted to them. They have done so and for this, 
as well as for the articles themselves, all our readers will be grateful. 
That they should spare the time and make the effort to set before 
us their considered thoughts and judgments is something for 
which we are most grateful. 

The series might easily have been longer, including articles 
on other subjects, and using laymen known to all of us who have 
such authority of experience and grace, that anything they wrote 
would be eagerly read by the ministers. Considerations of space 
imposed severe limitations, however, so that if any readers think 
of names of others who might have written, they may be sure 
that the men they had in mind were almost certainly in our minds 
also, and would have been asked had there been an unlimited 
number of pages. 

This number will help to remind all ministers that they owe 
a great debt to the laymen who support them in their work with 
informed and intelligent interest and prayer; and it will emphasise 
again the richness and quality of the service made to our churches 
by the laity. Without commenting on any articles in particular 
(which would indeed be impertinent), we venture to think that 
the ministers will be encouraged in their tasks by what the laymen 
have said to them here. 


WHAT THE LAYMEN EXPECT OF THE MINISTRY 


HAT do we look to you for? I think you will prefer a 
frank and open answer to that question, for otherwise 
this article would be insincere and worthless. 

I think we look to you first of all for your prayers. I must 
owe more than I can say to the prayers of William Williams, of 
Upton Chapel, Lambeth, the minister of my babyhood and child- 
hood. A brother minister who was much with him in his last 
illness told me that he learned to know the Upton members through 
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hearing Mr. Williams mentioning them one by one in prayer. 
It is indeed good to know that you remember us individually at 
the Throne of Grace. 

We need your understanding sympathy and advice—what 
you really think and not what you believe we want you to say. 
It often does good to discuss our problems with you and to hear 
your views plainly spoken—the truth in love. 

We look to you to translate theology into everyday language. 
When you preach theologically you are on your own ground, but 
not on ours, and we do not always understand. For example, 
please do not talk to us of eschatology, but talk to us as much as 
you like about the future life. And while we love to hear about 
the Lord God, we are repelled if you begin talking about 
“Yahweh.” We are not, I think, much interested in deeply 
involved doctrinal points, but we do delight in John i, 16, and 
in ‘the old, old story,’ and in hearing the truths and doctrines 
described in plain, simple language adapted to our modern-day 
problems. 

We cannot bear politics in any form in the pulpit. I believe 
in bringing religion into our politics, but not politics into our 
religion. We come to Church to learn about God and the Bible— 
to worship, to be instructed about our sin and how we can receive 
help in temptation and trial. But if instead we receive a lecture 
on the outside world, Sunday has been invaded by Monday and 
we come away unblessed and disappointed. 

We look to you to observe the Christian Year in Divine 
Worship, with Christmas and Easter hymns, for example, on their 
due days and sermons on the deep meaning of the Festivals; while 
the lesser known festivals, such as Ascensiontide, are not over- 
looked. Why should the Anglicans have them all to themselves ? 

We like true dignity in the pulpit with a quiet, tidy dress. 
In a Church I visit there recently preached a minister complete 
with gown and hood. I was much amused by the comment of 
one of the deacons—a particularly well educated man-——when I 


asked what sort of a service they had had. ‘‘ Much ado about: 


nothing,” he said, quietly. I am bound to say that I am, myself, 
no lover of gowns in Baptist pulpits. 

Will you forgive me if I say a word on Public Prayer? It 
helps us greatly when you remember that you are praying on our 
behalf, so that when you conclude we feel that you have said 
exactly what we wanted to say ourselves. You are our mouthpiece; 
but when a minister forgets this and preaches a sermon to the 
Almighty, then we fail to follow him and it becomes his own 
oration. Only last year I heard a minister (not a Baptist) offer 
a most elaborate prayer in opening a day’s conference. As someone 
said afterwards, it was not a prayer at all, it was a performance. 
So please be simple, direct, reverent, practical and brief, and you 
will help us more than we can say. 
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Simplicity in sermons is a great gift and we appreciate it. We 
can follow clearly the thread of your discourse. You have your 
notes and can trace it but we cannot always pick it up. Several 
times I have faced an intelligent and well-educated congregation 
with a sinking of heart at the simplicity of my address, only to 
find that that very simplicity was much appreciated. More than 
once I have been told, “‘ We like you because we can understand you.” 

We look to you for leadership not only in the church but in 
all departments of the Sunday School and its auxiliaries. We 
want you to be not only interested, but manifestly interested, 
and au fait with all that goes on. This will prove one of your 
greatest assets in bringing the young folk into the church and if 
you will foster it you will find that the young people will look to 
you as their best friend. Visit them as often as you can; and if 
I may say so as a Sunday School Anniversary preacher myself, it 
is a great help if the minister can manage to be present on the 
Anniversary Sunday, even if he takes no part in the services, for 
he is then on the spot to follow any appeal that is made. 

We like your ordinary voice throughout the service in prayer 
as well as in the sermon; in fact we find any parsonic intonation 
particularly trying. Clear, straightforward diction makes all the 
difference, while any assumed voice, or dramatic whispering, can 
completely ruin an otherwise first-class address. I think that if 
I were asked to give a hint in one sentence to a student at his 
ordination I should say: Forget altogether that you are a parson 
but never forget that you are a minister. 

Yes! you are a minister. Like your Master you are come 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. Yours is a holy and 
exacting task. You, too, need pastoral care and you have our 
understanding sympathy. You have your home cares, your wife 
may be expected to do too much, and it may not be easy to make 
both ends meet. Perhaps we in our turn can minister to you. Do 
not keep yourself aloof from us; remember that, together, we 
are co-workers with Him, and let us help you all we can. 

Be one of us, approachable and friendly, but do not feel you 
must ‘‘do as Rome does.’”’ Remember your most sacred calling 
and St. Paul’s wise advice about “ talking and jesting which are 
not convenient.’ In that way we like to feel there is something 
“set apart’? about you. And because of that set-apartness we 
look to you to keep out of all questionable things. Be ye clean 
that bear the vessels of the Lord. Personally I believe that every 
minister ought to be a Total Abstainer, avoiding every appearance 
of evil and keeping clear of raffles and sweepstakes and gambling 
in all its forms. These are all things that harm the weaker 
brother—our brother, for whom Christ died. So would I therefore 
beseech you that like the Master you should sanctify yourself, 
that we who are of your flock may be sanctified through the truth. 
Your high calling of itself sets a high standard and demands of 


you corresponding sacrifices. 
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We like to know that there are times when you can get on 
to the heights and that when you come down your face shines 
as did the face of Moses. Perhaps the most lovely thing about 
him was that “‘ he wist not that his face shone.” We like to take 
knowledge of you, that you have been with Jesus. 

May I assure you of our love, our affection and our prayers. 

May all your life 
To noblest heights aspire, 
May all you do 
Be touched with holy fire. 
ARNOLD 5S. CLarK. 


THE MINISTER AND HIS DEACONS 


HE relationship between a pastor and his diaconate should 

be one that exemplifies the principles of true Christian love. 

Just as the Church in the mutual relationship of its members 
should seek to display to the world this quality of Christian love, 
so should the pastor and deacons in their mutual relationship 
display it to the Church. With all lowliness and meekness, with 
long suffering, forbearing one another in love, they are to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. The Church members at 
Ephesus were exhorted to “‘ endeavour”’ so to do; more than an 
endeavour is expected of the diaconate. As Paul told Timothy, 
ministers and deacons should have been “ proved”’ before their ap- 
pointment, and, being proved, even greater consistency of Christian 
conduct and fellowship is to be expected of them than of the rank 
and file of church members. Not that they are to set themselves 
up as being on a higher spiritual plane than the rest, but rather 
that they should seek to excel in humility and to be more eminent 
in service. The sin which most easily besets a deacon as such is 
the sin of Diotrephes, who loved to have the pre-eminence. It 
is a sin which can have the most disastrous consequences; it has 
destroyed the fellowship of many a church and in our congrega- 
tional polity it can quickly close the church doors altogether. Every 
deacon has need to shun this temptation and to strive after the 
grace of humility and unobtrusive service. 

The first deacons were appointed to relieve the apostles from 
“serving tables’’ in order that they might devote themselves 
continually to prayer and the ministry of the word. We need to 
regain this original purpose of the diaconate. Our ministers are 
far too much engaged in table-serving to-day. All too often they 
are regarded —unconsciously, perhaps—as paid servants of the 
church, and expected to be at the beck and call of all its organisations 
and to be recipients of every member’s grouses. I have even 
known a member to telephone his minister to complain that the 
coke required for heating a schoolroom had not been delivered 
on the day when it was required. 
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If the deacons are to fulfil their first function they should hedge 
the minister about so that he may have time for prayer and 
preparation such as shall raise the worship and witness of the 
church to a higher level than is possible if he is constantly pressed 
with business, however. worth while that business may seem to 
be. This conception of the duty and place of deacons calls for a 
re-thinking of the whole position of the diaconate by all concerned. 
The minister must be willing to delegate to his deacons work which 
he has been accustomed to do himself. He likes to be in touch with 
all the organisations of his church and to show his interest in 
them. That is praiseworthy. But if the chairing of innumerable 
meetings stands in the way of study and of prayer then in the 
interests of the higher good he must resign part of such duties 
to his deacons. The deacons on their part must be ready for an 
increase in the range of their duties. They must be prepared to 
relieve the pastor where he needs relief. The work of the church 
must be the first priority in their lives—as it always should have 
been—and if necessary they must be prepared to put aside other 
interests in order to assist in what have come to be regarded as 
pastoral duties. The members, too, must be willing to accept 
the ministrations of the deacons, and learn to turn to the deacons 
first in time of need, and to regard the minister’s time as sacred 
and to be broken in upon only at times when that which the deacons 
can give is insufficient to meet the need. 

If the pastor is really to be freed from serving tables it may 
be necessary to overhaul our whole system of operations. Our 
custom is that the pastor presides over the deacons’ meeting. So 
long as the meeting is dealing with the high concerns of the church 
this arrangement is admirable, but when it comes to be concerned 
with all the minutiae of table-serving then it is defeating the first 
purpose for which the diaconate was formed. When the apostles 
had got the church to appoint the Seven doubtless they were glad 
enough to let them deal with the problems for which they were 
appointed. We cannot think that Peter or James presided over 
their deliberations. A great deal of the minor business of the 
church might well be referred to small sub-committees of deacons 
with full authority to carry it out and no obligation to make detailed 
reports on their work. 

Besides protecting the minister in order that he may give 
himself to prayer and the ministry of the word, deacons have 
spiritual functions of their own. The Seven were to be men 
“full of the Holy Ghost ’’ as well as full of wisdom. We know 
that Stephen was a provocative preacher and Philip a successful 
evangelist. So should deacons to-day reinforce the work of their 
minister by the exercise of their own gifts, whether as teachers 
or preachers or in a pastoral capacity. Indeed it is essential to 
our effective church fellowship that they should assist in this last. 
It has been held that no pastor can effectively shepherd more than 
250 families—indeed when we consider what is involved this seems 
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a high figure. In our larger churches the pastor’s work must be 
supplemented by pastoral care exercised mutually by the members, 
and while others than the deacons can help, the responsibility 
falls first upon them. 

The sixth chapter of Acts tells us of the great benefit accruing 
to the church by the appointment of deacons. As an immediate 
consequence, ‘‘ the word of God increased; and the number of 
the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly.” Our pastors and 
deacons, working in Christian harmony, should and could be the 
spearhead of the church’s advance. The pastor’s duty to his 
deacons is surely to bring this challenge to them and to show them 
a vision of how it may be made a reality. 

In short we would do well to magnify the deacon’s office. 
In the old days deacons were appointed after waiting upon God 
with prayer and fasting and were ordained, sometimes by the 
laying on of hands. This practice has long since been discontinued 
but it is certainly desirable that some solemn service of recognition 
be held when deacons are appointed. Some years ago Dr. Gilbert 
Laws prepared a short service of recognition for use at St. Mary’s, 
Norwich. The prayer from this service may be quoted as a fitting 
conclusion to these thoughts upon the diaconate. 

“ Almighty God, Who hast called us to serve Thee, together 
as pastor and deacons of a Church of Thy dear Son; we do now 
offer and present ourselves unto Thee for this ministry. Cleanse 
our hearts from all evil, enlighten our understanding in things 
spiritual, and make us more worthy to stand before Thy people. 
Help us to shepherd Thy flock and to care for all as Thou hast 
cared for us. Help us to guide the young, to strengthen the weak, 
to recover those who stray and to lift up those who fall. Help us 
to comfort the sick, the sorrowing, the fearful and the sad. Enable 
us to be patient towards all as Thou hast been patient with us. 
And at the last may we receive the reward of Thy ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servants.’ 

“And this we ask through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

C. B. Jewson. 


THE MINISTER AND CIVIC AFFAIRS 


HE observations in this article are based on the view that as 

the Gospel cannot be emptied of its social content, so neither 

the minister nor the church member can, as is sometimes 
urged upon them, withdraw from contact with worldly affairs. 
Christianity carries certain implications for society, and these must 
be worked out in practice. 

It is surely impossible for the minister to evade the conclusion 
that it is not only right but also desirable that he should participate 
in civic affairs. There is in Christian teaching an unbroken thread 
stressing the social applicability of the Gospel. The teaching of 
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our Lord on the relations between men sets the standard by which 
social and economic conditions must be judged. Further, the 
Christian vision was of a Kingdom of God which should manifest 
itself upon earth, and this vision has been maintained by the prophets 
and teachers of the Christian Church. Thus, St. Augustine had 
his vision of the City of God, the Reformation leaders tried to 
apply their reformed view of faith to the day-to-day affairs of the 
communities in which they lived, the religious leaders after the 
Wesley Revival were inexorably led by their new-found faith to 
the reform of social abuses, and Blake sang of a new Jerusalem. 
If, therefore, the Gospel must work itself out in social affairs, it 
is impossible for the minister to hold back from applying to the 
community in which he lives the Gospel which he preaches. 


But while the minister may readily in principle accept the 
position that he should participate in civic affairs, he may well 
feel that in practice there are a number of real difficulties.. The 
demands which a church makes upon its minister are many, and 
his time is limited; the calls, too, which the larger local authorities 
make upon the time of their members are very great. With the 
best will in the world the minister must often decide that for him 
there cannot be much active participation in civic affairs. But 
in coming to this decision he may well have to be on his guard 
lest he be overpersuaded by the natural reluctance of some of his 
flock to see him engaged in non-church activities. 

There are difficulties, too, which may arise from the attitude 
of those who are engaged in the management of civic affairs. In 
this quarter the minister may be met with some degree of suspicion. 
This sometimes arises from a fundamental attitude towards religion 
which is illustrated by the remark of Lord Melbourne, Queen 
Victoria’s first Prime Minister, after hearing an evangelical preacher, 
that ‘‘ things were come to a pretty pass if religion was going to 
interfere with the affairs of private life.” 

Less unworthily, however, the suspicion may arise from a 
largely unconscious recollection of the unfortunate results which 
at various periods in history have attended the efforts of religious 
bodies to control secular affairs. Both the Roman Church and the 
Protestant Churches have at times made such attempts, and 
undoubtedly an element in the English tradition is suspicious of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

On a different plane the participation of the minister in civic 
affairs is sometimes seriously prejudiced by his failure to recognise 
the “ autonomy of technique ”’ in the various departments of life— 
to use the phrase employed by Archbishop Temple in his book, 
“Christianity and Social Order,” to which all who consider 
problems in this field are enormously indebted. Just as religion 
may censure the use to which artistic talents are put but cannot 
lay down laws about perspective, so the minister may pronounce 
upon the objects of policy but should not adjudicate upon the 
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professional techniques employed. Neither Biblical knowledge 
nor genuine piety can replace the advice of the technical expert. 

Any consideration of this matter must face the fact that, in 
the present organisation of affairs, a major difficulty arises which 
poses for the minister a serious problem of conscience. Govern- 
ment, both nationally and locally, is organised on party lines, 
and inevitably the party machine exercises much authority. Recent 
events in the national sphere have dealt hardly with independents. 
In the loca! sphere the membership of local authority councils 
still includes independents, but increasingly the independent has 
to be supported by one of the party machines. If the minister, 
active in civic affairs, resolutely maintains his independence, one 
can do no other than admire his courage and wish him well. If, 
on the other hand, faced with the existing system of party govern- 
ment and recognising the value of political parties, he joins a political 
party, he necessarily deprives himself to some degree of his freedom 
of judgment and becomes the colleague of people whose philosophy 
of life may be very different from his own. He may well feel, 
however, that, provided he has the right temperament and the 
right qualifications, he should accept these sacrifices, and make 
in this way perhaps a more effective contribution to the management 
of civic affairs. The provisos are important because, without the 
temperament able to face the hurly-burly of political life and the 
grace to rise above its acerbities and defects, the minister would 
be wiser to abstain from entering this sphere. 

It need hardly be said, and will certainly not be overlooked 
by any minister, that loyalty to a political party must always be 
subject to one condition: that on a matter of vital principle the 
authority of conscience is superior to the authority of the party. 

And testing theory against the facts, it is noteworthy that more 
than one Baptist minister has been able, in civic affairs, in political 
life and through membership of a party, to be of real service to 
the community. 

But the minister may feel that the restless waters of political 
activity are not for him. If he does, there are still more and more 
spheres of public service opening up at the present time in which 
the minister will find the opportunity for congenial public work. 
The co-option of non-council members to serve on committees is 
encouraged by Government Departments and is being increasingly 
used by local authorities. Ministers can, as co-opted members of 
education or social welfare committees, or as members of the 
committees appointed to manage community centres, render a 
type of service which is particularly theirs to give. 

New developments in voluntary service are taking place, and 
voluntary bodies are fully accepted to-day as necessary partners 
working side by side with state or local authority organisations. 
Local Councils of Social Service grow in importance and Aged 
Persons Welfare Committees are being increasingly established, 
and have a task before them which will grow vastly in its importance 
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and complexity. In both these spheres the minister will be able 
to make his special contribution. 

Finally, the major point must be emphasised that in whatever 
particular field he serves, the minister can, and is expected to make, 
his special, and, indeed, unique, contribution. Be it as member 
of a political party on a local council, or as co-opted member of a 
welfare committee, or as a member of a voluntary body engaged 
in social service, he stands there as a representative of the Christian 
Church. While the responsibility he bears as such is heavy, the 
contribution he can make is limitless. This contribution will 
spring from a heart which knows the needs of men, a mind which 
is trained and active, and a personality which is sanctified by grace. 
Every branch of civic affairs and every field of public service offers 
scope for such qualities. 

D. Murray Jonn. 


THE MINISTER AND HISTORY 


The mental climate of each generation (a thing impalpable 
but real) is to a greater extent than is often realised, conditioned 
by the character of the history taught in the schools of the preceding 
generation. That climate is manifestly subject to marked 
fluctuation. To take but one example, Protestantism, which for 
many generations flourished in a congenial atmosphere in this 
country, has of late times found itself exposed to icy winds and 
the bleak regard of intellectual fashion while, by contrast, 
medievalism in the form of Catholicism spreads its branches in 
the sun. Incidentally, if present trends continue, Nonconformity 
could find itself in a glacial epoch not many years hence. 

If this change could partially be accounted for as the natural 
outcome of the striking advances in historical knowledge and 
understanding that have taken place in the last fifty years there 
would be nothing more to be said. It would be difficult, however, 
to maintain such a thesis by reference to the periodicals of the 
learned societies concerned with history in which objectivity is 
patent. Objectivity is not the most obvious characteristic of all 
school history teaching. Not long since I reopened “1066 And 
All That,”’ and smiled again at the passage which, having described 
Charles 1 as wearing gay attire, and the Roundheads sombre 
garments, arrives at the conclusion: “In these circumstances 
a Civil War was inevitable.’’ I was less amused when a few days 
later I read in the history notebook of my daughter (aged 10) 
some sentences which were not far short of a paraphrase of this 
joyous travesty, now masquerading as history. _ 

This kind of thing is probably to be ascribed to excessive 
zeal for simplification, but it would be interesting to know what 
evidence there is of partisanship, covert or open, in school history 
text books generally. My own experience is limited but not 
reassuring. On looking at the text books used at the grammar 
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school attended by my son (aged 13), I noted, in passing, that the 
reaction against political history and dates has been so violent that 
it will, in turn need to be corrected. But much more striking were 
the changes in emphasis that have occurred in thirty years. In 
this instance Wycliffe was treated with scarcely veiled disapproval ; 
the virtues of the monastic system were heavily underlined; the 
struggle for the Bible in English made inconspicuous; and the 
reign of Mary Tudor, with the burnings of Protestants, glossed 
over in one brief paragraph. The political struggle between 
Charles I and Parliament was treated more. objectively but the 
religious issues were not presented clearly. In other words the 
facts that made for Protestantism were either shouldered out of 
sight or (to use modern jargon) “ played down.” 

Such B.B.C. school history broadcasts as I have heard have 
been free from this tendency, but there was certainly marked bias 
in the two plays in a series broadcast on Sunday afternoons in the 
Children’s Hour last year that I chanced to hear. One was a 
highly idealised version of monastic life in the Middle Ages and 
the other, presenting in dramatic form the coming of Christianity 
to England, vividly pictured chanting monks landing in Kent 
but had nothing comparable concerning those simple, sturdy 
saints (so much in the Free Church tradition) who tramped the 
moorlands of the northern counties bearing a less ecclesiastical 
type of Christianity. 

Perhaps the most notable recent sign of rapidly spreading 
change in historical sympathies was the astonishing outburst of 
adulation, high-flown rhetoric and indifferent history to which the 
tercentenary last year of the death of Charles 1 gave rise. More 
disquieting, because symptomatic, was the silence of those who are 
the heirs of the Puritan tradition. Fortis est veritas et prevalebit— 
but truth can prevail only if it is in the field. If its champions, 
for fear of being accused of engaging in an undignified scuffle, 
stand on the touchlines the day is already lost. Diffidence about 
their case ought not to deter most Nonconformists, and Baptists 
in particular : it is a joy to have so sound a case. But if Noncon- 
formists, from quietism or a mistaken desire to be accommodating, 
allow their case to go by default, either in the field of church history 
or theology, they do so at their peril. 

What is, in fact, at stake here ? During childhood, and not 
least during history lessons, the child unconsciously acquires 
those basic assumptions, all the more powerful because not realised, 
on which the adult later tends to base his thought and actions. 
There could scarcely be a more silent and inexpensive method of 
preparing for profound changes in society than by altering these 
unconscious assumptions. Is is the “softening up”’ process of 
military parlance. 

These things are well understood in other quarters. The 
British Communist party recently boasted of the number of school 
teachers in its ranks. In 1930 the late Professor G. G. Coulton, a 
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great medievalist who was prepared to risk his reputation as a 
serious historian by refuting Roman Catholic historical misstatements 
wherever they occurred, stated that a body known as the Westminster 
Catholic Federation had set itself with secrecy and “‘ great delibera- 
tion to engineer an attack upon the histories commonly used in 
the schools of Great Britain.”’* He further stated that all the books 
then used in L.C.C. schools had been sifted and a long list 
of matters requiring correction sent to the L.C.C. and the 
publishers. 

Nonconformity is a hardy plant, thriving in the bracing 
atmosphere of free enquiry, and in the past we have been content to 
adopt a laisser faire attitude to school history teaching. It may be that 
it is now necessary to play a more active part to ensure that truth is 
given a chance to emerge. For us there can be no question of the 
suppression of facts; rather our task is to ensure that more facts 
are brought out in order that children may form their own 
judgment. The school child is without protection against half- 
truths and omissions of vital considerations. With some diffidence 
I suggest that the Free Church Federal Council might inaugurate 
a preliminary survey to see whether conditions warrant the setting 
up of a committee of competent historians to carry out a more 
detailed survey of text-books and report their conclusions. 

Meanwhile our ministers could make a useful contribution by 
ascertaining how much the children in Baptist Sunday schools 
know, for instance, of the Reformation—some few have not so 
much as heard that there was any Reformation—and the reason 
for the price in lives that has been paid for the Bible in English. 
A positive contribution would be for ministers to give not only the 
children but church members some understanding of the explosive 
impact in the seventeenth century of the new doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit (described by Dr. G. F. Nuttall in ‘“‘ The Holy Spirit in 
Puritan Faith and Experience’) which made our forefathers feel 
that they were at one with the Apostolic Church and gave the 
Nonconformist groups a distinctive character. 

The ordinary Baptist is ill-instructed in what Anglicans would 
call churchmanship—why he is a Baptist; denominational and 
Nonconformist history. We should be able to look to the minister 
to remove this ignorance. It may be objected that this 1s 
“* denominationalism.’”’ A mathematician once explained in answer 
to my question that the publication of Einstein’s theories had not 
meant that Newton was “all wrong ’’; it was simply that Einstein’s 
was a closer approximation to the truth—as a steel ruler is more 
accurate than a tape measure. So it is, I venture to suggest, with 
denominationalism. We do not feel that other Christian bodies 
are ‘all wrong,’”’ but we may each hold that, in some respect, his 
own denomination is nearer the mind of Christ. But in this 
matter charity is all. 


* “ Romanism and Truth.” Vol. IT. P.xv. 120 
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The above is the article I have felt constrained to write. That 
which I wished to write was on the world of interest that opens 
up to the minister who begins to study seriously the history of 
his own church. I must content myself by saying that, as a result 
of the seventeenth century sources made available in the last 
fifty years, never was it so easy to gain information of the early 
history of local churches as now. And the uses of history ? 
To the group, to the nation, to the race, its recorded history is 
what his experience is to the individual—not a collection of 
precedents to be mechanically followed, but the background that 
shapes and colours all judgments. 

WALTER STEVENS. 


THE MINISTER AND THE B.MSS. 


HE B.M.S. owes much to the ministry. In fact, it can be 

said that it owes more to its members than to any other part 

of the Church. This is as it should be, for the minister, by 
virtue of his office, sets the quality of the attitude of his church 
and the pace of its response. It was through William Carey, a 
minister, that the denomination was first stirred from its stagnation 
and parochialism in the eighteenth century to a world vision in 
which men everywhere were seen to be lost souls in need of the 
salvation of Christ. It was natural that Carey should turn first 
to his brother ministers to enlist their co-operation in the enterprise 
to which he was convinced God was calling him, and to their 
lasting honour, they responded by taking a leading part in forming 
the B.M.S. in 1792, and in summoning their own and other 
congregations to its support. And while Carey sailed with a 
layman, John Thomas, for India, it was a minister, Andrew Fuller, 
who assumed chief responsibility for pleading the new cause 
throughout the churches of Britain and the task of securing recruits 
for the work overseas. Almost without exception since Fuller’s 
day the chief executive offices in the Society have been filled by 
ministers, and much of the responsibility for the presentation of 
its claims has rested upon their brethren in the pastorate. 

It would be surprising and distressing if this were to be 
otherwise. For the worldwide witness of the Church is the chief 
end for which it exists, and the main purpose of the ministry is 
to guide and fit church members for the achievement of this end. 
Therefore interest in a missionary society involves far more than 
arranging for occasional visits of missionaries, the organising of 
special events and efforts, and the regular or spasmodic circulation 
of literature. It is primarily a question of the spiritual temper 
of the churches and the degree in which their members have an 
intelligent and informed grasp of their obligations as avowed 
followers of Christ. 

It may be argued that above all else a church should be 
concerned with promoting the worship of God. Then it may be 
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asked, ‘‘ What kind of a God is to be worshipped ?’’ We cannot 
think of Him as less than the God of the whole earth, the Father 
of all men Whose Kingdom endures from generation to generation, 
and who sent His Son to die for the whole world and to rise again 
that He might open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers. We 
worship Christ Who declared that if He be lifted up from the earth 
He would draw all men unto Him, and Who told His followers 
to preach the Gospel to every creature. True worship implies 
recognition of the missionary purpose of the Church. 

This can find expression in many ways as a part of normal 
worship. Too often a church restricts its missionary effort to a 
single Sunday in the year whose success or failure depends upon 
the visiting missionary who may be off colour or unaccustomed to 
facing British congregations. The best missionary is sometimes 
a poor deputation—recall George Grenfell and Timothy Richard ! 
It is far better, for the education and inspiration of the members, 
to include on occasion great missionary hymns in the normal 
service, to introduce missionary prayers in those offered, to illustrate 
the sermon with missionary material, and at intervals to preach 
upon the World Church and its implications. When Campbell 
Morgan was in the heyday of his first ministry in Westminster 
Chapel he announced his intention of preaching a missionary 
sermon once a month, only to find that those were the services 
when his congregations were the smallest. Accordingly he dropped 
the regular missionary sermons on stated days and preached them 
unannounced at intervals to undiminished congregations. 

Apart from the Sunday services the world vision and task of 
the Church can be introduced in other ways and at other times. 
I grew to young manhood under a faithful minister who was 
untrained in the schools and who declared that he possessed no 
gift for talking to children. In any case, he seemed to me to be a 
very old man, though he was then younger than I am now. Once 
a month he took the closing exercises in our ungraded Sunday 
School and always included a short missionary talk. Whatever 
else he achieved, he laid the foundations of the missionary ardour 
of one boy who looked upon his visit as the religious event of the 
month. Our church maintained a weekly prayer meeting and the 
first gathering of each month was devoted to the B.M.S. Then, 
as now, ministers were supplied with the Missionary Herald in 
advance of their people and our minister brought his copy with 
him to the meeting and read extracts which were made the basis 
of thanksgiving and intercession. Here again the missionary fire 
in one youth was fed with missionary fuel. One could wish for 
the revival of the church prayer meeting or, at any rate, the inclusion 
of the wider work in the church mid-week service. No youth 
could be a member of a flourishing Christian Endeavour Society 
with its watchword ‘‘ For Christ and the Church”’ without his 
understanding of the world sweep of the Christian enterprise being 
deepened and intensified. Here again, this was no extraneous 
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subject brought in to enliven a meeting, but an integral part of 
the Society’s purpose. 

It is taken for granted that a minister will include missionary 
reading among his studies and recreations. For if he is to lead 
and inform others he must himself be informed. He will know 
much of church history which is largely missionary history, will 
read missionary books and keep himself abreast of current missionary 
trends and movements in the World Church and the lands in which 
it is found. By this means also he will enrich his spiritual life 
as well as his mental equipment and inevitably he will pass much 
of this to his people. He will read missionary magazines, especially 
those of his own Society, that are sent to him, will take advantage 
of circulating libraries, and will seize opportunities of conferring 
with missionaries and others who know the work at first hand. 
Unconsciously all this will colour his preaching and teaching. 
If I may again write from experience, I recall that for two years 
I faced the same congregation each Sunday. More than one 
member remarked, ‘‘ Do you realise that most of the illustrations 
you use are missionary ones?”’ I didn’t. It was merely that in 
connection with my main job I mostly read, either from necessity 
or desire, missionary books, and when seeking illustrations for 
sermons and addresses, these came most readily to mind and were 
therefore pressed into service. 

The minister can develop in the minds of his members, and 
especially those of his deacons, a sense of responsibility for the 
B.M.S. Here I write from the inside of the Mission House. In 
many churches still the B.M.S. is regarded as an “ outside object ”’ 
and the attitude towards it borders on the casual. This is reflected 
in the fluctuations in missionary giving. Here, for example, are 
the figures of one church of about 300 members, picked almost at 
random, for the past four years—1946, £114; 1947, £95; 1948, 
£230; and 1949, £115. And unfortunately this is not exceptional. 
I know that special reasons may account for some fluctuations—an 
unexpected major building reconstruction or repair item, or a 
new organ, or the general all-round increases in incidental expenses. 
But is it too much to suggest that the financial support of our 
overseas work should be regarded as seriously as any other 
commitment ? Is it too daring to suggest that each church should 
deliberately fix a minimum target each year as its missionary 
objective? This could be done with due regard to changing 
church membership rolls, economic conditions and other calls. 
Think what easement would come to leaders and committees at 
headquarters who budget each year in faith, never knowing whether 
that faith will be justified so far as the churches are concerned. 

There need be no fear that, given the right conditions and 
spirit, support of the B.M.S. will prejudice support of the work 
at home. My boyhood church was the recipient of an endowment 
sufficient at one time to maintain two ministers. All the church 
was called upon to raise was thirty shillings a week by one Sunday 
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collection. Through the deterioration of the property from which 
the endowment was received the income was greatly reduced, and 
the church was faced with shouldering the support of the one 
minister who remained. This new burden was accepted and the 
Sunday offerings immediately rose to £6 a week and steadily 
increased. At the same time the B.M.S. contributions also went 
up considerably and continued to do so. j 

When all is said, however, we come back to the fact that the 
root of this matter of the church’s concern for and support of its 
work both at home and overseas is spiritual. We thank God for 
every sign of increased desire for information, every increase in 
the numbers of praying believers, and every advance in systematic 
and sacrificial giving. I am often amazed by what I know of the 
high standard of giving in many churches for their immediate 
concerns, and we all rejoice in the unbroken rise in B.M.S. support 
during the last ten years. The B.M.S. is now more broadly based 
than at any time in its lengthening history. Thank God for that 
inner core of loyal folk in most churches who put the Kingdom first. 
Our task is the same as that of preceding generations—to lead 
“the whole church to give the whole Gospel to the whole world.” 

Baptist Advance, to which we have solemnly pledged ourselves, 
includes India, Pakistan, Ceylon, China, Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
Angola and the West Indies as well as Britain. It is an inter- 
dependent enterprise. It can proceed only as the inner life of 
the churches is transformed and quickened. To this the ministry 
is committed and towards its fulfilment I as a layman can promise 


the support of my fellows. 
i Q H. L. Hemmens. 


THE MINISTER AND SOCIAL WORK 


OME years ago when I was a member of the Probation Service 

I made the suggestion to a friend who is a Professor in one of 

our Baptist Colleges that I should be given the opportunity 
of talking to the students about some aspects of social work. I 
thought then, and he agreed, that the idea was worth pursuing, 
but nothing came of it. 

I mention this because I am confident that our students could 
benefit by being brought into contact with men and women who 
have experienced the rough and tumble of social work, even in 
these days of the Welfare State. How many of our students when 
they venture upon their first pastorate have any knowledge of the 
really seamy side? Have experienced the smell which tells you 
of the bug infested home ? Have seen babies half their normal 
weight lying listless and large-eyed in filthy cots ? Have fumbled 
their way up ill-lit stairs to talk to hopeless and dispirited wives 
striving to bring up large families under the handicap of a drunken 
husband ? I may be quite wrong, and I hope I am, but my belief 
until I know otherwise is that the number of our students with 
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even a suggestion of such experience is small, so small as to be 
without significance. It is not just that these things exist here and 
there, but that they exist in sufficient proportions to present a 
real menace; problem families, delinquent children, overcrowding, 
vice, broken marriages. . . . 

I hope that I am not making a mistake in writing as I have 
so far. I have been asked to write about the Minister and Social 
Work, and to anyone engaged on social work, whether professionally 
or otherwise, who finds himself working in the atmosphere and facing 
the problems which I have outlined. Anything less would be 
shirking the issue. 

How, then, does our Minister fit into the picture ? I am going 
to suggest two things. First of all he should be adequately prepared. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. Some years ago I was visited by 
a Baptist minister; when he called I was reading a new work on 
Marriage Guidance, which book I put down when my visitor 
came in. He sat down and picked up the volume, glanced at it, 
grinned somewhat sheepishly at me and laid it aside without 
comment. I know that my young friend was not typical of all 
Baptist ministers, but he was typical of a sufficiently large number 
to make good my suggestion of adequate preparation during his 
student days. Let me make myself quite clear. J am not suggesting 
that our Baptist Colleges should start turning out holders of Social 
Science Diplomas. I am suggesting that when our students are 
launched into the Ministry they should possess a measure of 
knowledge of social conditions, if possible at first hand, and that 
they should also be aware of the agencies which exist to deal with 
social problems such as I have already indicated. That, and 
no more. 

The second thing I want to suggest is that our minister should 
remember that, first of all, and fundamentally, he is the pastor 
of a church. However large or small his church may be, that in 
itself is a full time occupation. So confirmed a ‘‘ sermon taster ” 
as I am will stand up stoutly for the power of the spoken word; 
for the need of proclaiming a vigorous and uncompromising Gospel; 
for the necessity of public worship. Let then our minister make 
his church’s Sundays something to look forward to with anticipa- 
tion, and to recall with gratitude. From the life engendered by 
the Sunday energy should be derived to produce vigorous church 
activities. Let there be Guides and Brownies, Scouts and Cubs, 
Youth Clubs, Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods. In fact, let our 
minister reach the stage when he can feel that there is so much to 
be done and so little time in which to do it. Let him build up an 
organisation which is a hive of social activity with a spiritual 
background, and he will have accomplished something of vital 
importance. Earlier in this article I said that students should be 
made aware of the agencies which exist to deal with social problems. 
The student who becomes a successful pastor himself becomes, 
in fact, one of these agencies. Let me draw on my own experience 
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once again. Thirteen years in the Probation Service made one fact 
quiet clear to me. It is that rarely, if ever, does the really religious 
home produce a delinquent child. In all these years of service I 
can recall only one Baptist home in which I had a lad on probation, 
and half way through his term I felt confident that there was no 
risk in asking the Court to discharge the probation order. At the 
risk of digressing I think that amid all the clamour and theorising 
about juvenile delinquency that is a fact worth remembering. 
Surely it means that the Churches have something concrete to 
offer towards solving a problem which occupies so prominent a 
place among the headlines of our Press. 


We have now reached the point where the student with adequate 
social equipment has built up a successful church. We have also 
reached the point where we must face an unpleasant fact. It is 
that the people among whom social workers normally have to work 
are not reached by our Baptist Churches. The Salvation Army 
officer and the Catholic priest I have met; with them I have 
co-operated, not only occasionally, but many times. On the two 
occasions on which I sought help from my own denomination I 
had nothing but expressions of goodwill. 


Is there then no place for our Baptist minister and his church 
in this constant struggle against social conditions such as I have 
described ? I think there is. Experience in two great social 
services—the Probation Service and the newly-formed Children’s 
Service—has shown that much of the good work is doomed to 
failure for one reason. Children on probation go to probation 
hostels; others are sent to approved schools or Borstal institutions 
for training; but at the end of it all they have to return to the very 
conditions and environment which produced them, little or nothing 
having been done in the meantime to improve those conditions. 
The Children’s Service is trying to meet the situation 1n two ways. 
First of all our children, although they normally come from the 
type of home which produces the young offender, generally come 
into the care of children’s departments before they become 
delinquent, and it is our duty then to provide as normal an 
upbringing as possible for each child. Our primary effort is not 
to retain them in children’s homes, but to board them out with 
suitable foster-parents. And children’s officers are under specific 
direction to seek the assistance of religious bodies in tackling the 
problem of finding such foster-homes. 

There, then, is something really vital for a minister and his 
church to attempt. A child committed to the care of a loca! authority 
is in care until he or she is eighteen years of age. No question 
arises of returning to the old haunts after six months in a probation 
hostel, or three years in an approved school, or perhaps two years 
in Borstal. Successful foster-parents can watch their charge move 
from childhood to adolescence and to young manhood or woman- 
hood without being disturbed by the major aspects of changing 
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backgrounds. Is it asking too much to expect our great denomina- 
tion to co-operate in this great Christian task ? Of course it is 
not. But the ministry must take the lead; the ministry must have 
knowledge of the social conditions which produce “these our 
children,” and must see that Church members are aware of them, 
too; and the ministry must point the way to what can be done. 

When I started to draft this article I wondered where it would 
take me. I have met the minister on the Marriage Guidance 
Council; I have met him on the Youth Committee; and I have 
met him as the chaplain to the Boys’ Club—all valuable aspects 
of social work, and I have no doubt that many Ministers are thus 
rendering important service to the community. But these are also 
well-known avenues of social work, and I cannot help feeling that 
if I had written about their value I should have been addressing 
myself to the converted, and so missing an opportunity. What I 
have attempted, instead, is to try to bring ministers and churches 
face to face with a problem, and, I hope, face to face with the fact 
that ministers and churches have an important contribution to 


make towards the solving of the problem. 
J. B. WititiaMs. 


THE MINISTER: AND: (EHE LAY, PREACHER 


HE remark of the Professor in O. W. Holmes’ Breakfast 

Table that “‘a sermon by a lay preacher may be worth 

listening to”’ carries with it the suggestion that its merit may 
lie in the twin angle, 1.e., the pulpit and the pew, of this man or 
woman who would speak to others about the things of God. 

After some thirty years’ experience of this work I still think 
the observation is quite sound, without in any way minimising 
the very real limitations which must inevitably accompany part 
time work of this nature. . 

We believe as Baptists that the Ministry of the Word according 
to New Testament practice involves both the inward call of God 
and the commission of the church. As with all other callings in 
life, qualifications and official recognitions there must be, but 
before all else the ordination of “‘ the pierced hand ”’ is paramount. 
That is the Divine seal and token of the preacher’s office. If, as 
Phillips Brooks insisted, preaching is the communication of the 
truth of the Gospel through personality, then lay preaching is a 
natural growth. It is the expression of the desire to tell others 
what God has done for my soul. 

Maybe in some ways the writer’s experience has been somewhat 
circumscribed, for during his preaching days he has served as a 
deacon and member of only two churches, both of them large 
ones in London, and his associations with the ministers of those 
churches have always been of the happiest nature. Unfortunately 
that has not been the experience of all lay preachers I have known— 
maybe there have been faults on both sides—but my ministers 
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have ever been glad to share their views on books in general, and 
on the many sided work of the church, and in addition—and of 
this I am convinced—they have found it very useful at times to 
have a sort of curate available when emergencies have arisen. As 
a point of interest it is worth mentioning that over the years I have 
witnessed a very considerable change in the attitude of the larger 
churches towards the itinerant layman, and also in the personnel 
themselves. Was this just imagination, I wonder, that my recol- 
lections of those early associations with fellow lay preachers were 
of decidedly elderly brethren, who, somehow, all seemed to favour 
one style of dress, and whose theology was cast in the same regular 
mould ? Anyhow, to-day, a perusal of our various association lists 
reveals a great variety of types drawn from professional and business 
life, many of them quite young. Their “‘ call’ to preach has been 
confirmed by their own church, and humbly but earnestly they 
seek to become mentally and spiritually equipped for the task. 
Lay Preachers’ Sunday in the London Groups is now an established 
institution, but thirty years ago it was just a dream in the minds of 
one or two troublers of the peace. Many factors have contributed 
to this development, not the least the study classes, lectures, and 
closer association with our denominational colleges. Incidentally 
this latter has recently been strongly advocated by Dr. Townsend 
in the Baptist Times. In this connection, while every aspirant to 
our ranks may not necessarily contemplate entering at a later stage 
the full-time ministry, it is difficult to see why some experience 
of preaching should not be insisted upon by the candidate board 
when considering college applicants; and where shall it be gained 
if not through the accredited associations which exist for this 
purpose ? 

Further, this work is many sided, and it has to be pointed 
out that there is a great difference between lay preaching in the 
town as compared with the country. The city layman, with all 
forms of transport at his disposal, would despair of having to walk 
or cycle some miles to the appointment; and the association 
with colleagues through the medium of classes and quarterly 
meetings prevents that sense of isolation which comes to some of 
the country brethren. Moreover, as a general rule, town congrega- 
tions are larger, and there are more Baptist causes, Mission Halls, 
and calls for hospital and aged folks’ homes’ services. As a 
deacon, too, I know that my fellow deacons expect a fairly high 
standard from the lay preacher. Earnestness is not enough—he 
must have the gift. 


The lay preacher’s function in relation to the regular ministry. 


Any thought that this is a hobby—a sideline ministry—can 
be dismissed. The ideal lay preacher is the minister’s helper, 
and should be the servant of all, ready to respond to any call that 
may come. Similarly the minister should rejoice to have the held 
of a colleague whose desire is to further the work of the local church. 
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The wise pastor will therefore constantly be on the look-out 
for young. men and women in his congregation who show signs 
of promise in this direction. He will hold classes to train them in 
expressing their thoughts while standing on their feet, he will exalt 
the preacher’s office into the most satisfying of callings by putting 
before them the great certainties and obligations of Faith, and he 
will at times let them loose in his library, so that their appetite for 
the classics of Christian literature may be whetted. 

What a debt some of us owe, that in earlier years, ministers 
whose taste for theology never lost its edge, and who were always 
ready to bring the wisdom and experience of years to bear on the 
young would-be preachers’ problems. 

All this, alas, means adding another burden to the already 
overtaxed shoulders, yet, next to winning a soul for Christ, is 
there anything to compare with the joy of knowing that out of your 
fellowship have gone forth those who have seen the vision and 
heard the call to speak a word for the Master? The evangelistic 
ministry of the pastor is widened and extended as he leads his 
young people to see the wide vistas that await the Heralds of 
the Cross. 


The lay preacher's viewpoint as an occasional listener and itinerant. 


Let it be an axiom that when not out preaching on Sunday 
he will be in his pew listening. Something has gone wrong if time 
for worship has to be filched in order to prepare a sermon. On the 
other hand the minister should have thought for such as they 
who form part of the congregation. 

We face an age which is appallingly ignorant of the Bible, 
and that knows not the language of Zion. For this reason the 
pastor will not fail on occasion to give Bible expositions, and 
studies on great Bible words and themes. These things satisfy 
the soul and are the basic materials for the lay preacher’s work. 
More, the other members of the congregation often need this diet, 
too—it will send them back to their Bibles with a new zest. Why 
is it so often assumed that theology and church history are 
unsuitable meat for Christian congregations? An average town 
congregation is remarkably diverse, and by no means deficient in 
mental acumen. The education authorities expect the school 
teacher to master the technicalities of the religious syllabus: cannot 
some guidance be given from the pulpit ? 

We meet to worship Him Who alone is worthy to be praised, 
and in the Ministry of the Word to bring souls face to face with 
the reality of Jesus Christ, and to seek a verdict; but, perchance, 
by broadening the base of the message at times, the listening lay 
preacher will catch the fire and seek to go out and do likewise. 


The lay preacher’s contribution to the witness of his own church. 


Some laymen, of course, have an almost national reputation, 
and are out preaching every Sunday, but they are the exception. 
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Most of us are ordinary folk, and two or three sermons a month 
is our limit. Engagements are not to be collected as the Red 
Indian collected scalps: he will be wise who knows the time to be 
silent. Therefore his roots should be in his own church. The 
fellowship sent him forth, and in one sense he speaks on their 
behalf. Maybe he cannot undertake the detail work of some office 
bearers, but in the outward thrusting of his own church in 
evangelistic enterprise and the call to Baptist Advance he should 
have a share. 

The fact is we are all in this business together, and despite 
the difficulties and problems of this perplexed and frustrated age, 
nothing stimulates the fervour of the local community more than 
the knowledge that the minister, with his band of lay preachers, 
have set their hearts on maintaining “‘ the spiritual glow,’ and are 
sure that their “ labour is not in vain in the Lord.”’ Yet:— 

“Let no man think that, sudden, in a minute, 
All is accomplished, and the work is done; 
Though with thine earliest dawn thou shouldst begin it, 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun.” 


WALTER RICHARDS. 


THE MINISTER AND INDUSTRY 


N this year of Baptist Advance it would be well, when examining 
ourselves, to consider every aspect of our Christian witness. 
‘While in the ordinary way it would be impertinent for a layman 

to attempt to show a minister what is his duty or how to do his 
work, it is on occasion helpful to have in mind the words:— 


““O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


While I cannot claim to be any such power, I would like in this 
article to look at the minister's work from the aspect of one who 
is engaged in industry, and who, therefore, has contacts with 
‘the man in the street ’’ and opportunities to ascertain his views 
on these subjects. 

Before we pass on to such a man, we will have a look at the 
churchgoer, and see what he does during the week. In these days 
people do not go to church because it is fashionable, or because 
their next door neighbour goes. He starts going to church only 
because he has a measure of interest in the saving power of Christ. 
It would seem, therefore, that the man or woman who spends most 
of the day by the side of the non-churchgoer has a better opportunity 
than has the minister to influence others in the things of God. 

One naturally, then, turns to the churchgoing section of the 
population and asks what they are doing about it? There is the 
ardent Christian who is doing his utmost to live a Christian life 
and to witness for his Saviour. Often he is working hard, and 
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against great odds and difficulty, but is getting some results. 
What is the minister of his church doing about it ? Is it sufficient 
to say that he attends worship Sunday by Sunday, and 1s getting all 
his spiritual equipment from such attendance? As I see it, the 
function of the church to-day is, very briefly, to equip its members 
spiritually to go forth to witness and work for the cause! To be 
an effective leader of the work the minister must, therefore, see 
what his members need by seeing what they are doing. In big 
centres of population this is not so easy, but how often does a minister 
visit his members at work and see for himself what they are doing ? 
Does he give a listening ear to the workers’ problems when they are 
brought to him? With a practical insight into this work, the 
minister could be of great help in the ordinary services. 


There is, unfortunately, a small class of church member who 
must be a cause of distress to his minister, as he is to his fellow 
members. Those who, for want of a better expression, can be 
called ‘‘ negative’ Christians: they may lead blameless lives, but they 
do not actively do anything for the Kingdom. It is regrettable to 
have to say it but at times they do harm to the Work by a lack of 
activity and by narrow-mindedness. 

I know a man getting on in years who desires to enter the 
Kingdom, but who is hesitant so to do. He is living with active 
church members, and his landlord is the secretary of his church. 
A glorious opportunity, you say. Yes, but this man will not even 


discuss the problems of life and death with his lodger, let alone 
lead him. 


The minister has a great task .in converting Church people 
to an active witness: and that must come if the Kingdom is to 
advance. 

The greatest field is, of course, the mass of the population who 
are outside the sphere of the church. Have these people any interest 
in God ? There is a feeling among many that just now there is an 
awakening of an interest in God, but there is not such an interest 
in religion, or at any rate, in organised religion. Only something 
out of the ordinary will attract these to church. On Industrial 
Sunday this year, an engineering firm in a country parish, in 
conjunction with the local clergyman, organised a service. This 
firm employs about 600 people. They “‘ decorated” the church 
with samples of the work done in the factory and some of the men 
were invited to take part in the service. The result was that the 
village church, seating about 200, was full; a number of those 
attending on that occasion do not go to church in the ordinary 
way. The unusual caught the imagination of the men. That 
sort of thing can be done. The men employed in industry are 
to-day highly organised, and if such adventures are to be successful, 
it is necessary to consult the leaders of the trade unions concerned 
before taking action. They can be, and probably will be, most 
co-operative, but the shop steward is a man of authority and is 
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jealous of his position. If he is not consulted; he can cause the 
whole venture to fail. 

These things can be done from time to time, but of themselves 
will not progress very far to converting the mass of the population 
to Christianity. The real work must be done by more or less 
individual contact. The most likely person for this work is the 
church member, and the minister should see to it that he is properly 
equipped for this work. Christ prepared His disciples before 
He sent them out two by two to spread the good news. Is it 
impertinent to ask a minister if his ministry is achieving this ? 

There are many opportunities for talking to men and women 
at social functions, and on similar occasions, and facilities will, 
at times, be given for visits to works and factories. What do these 
men look for in the parson? There is still a certain amount of 
suspicion that the parson is a man who is so wrapped up with 
heavenly things that he is of no earthly use! As so many chaplains 
in the war found, confidence can be obtained by getting down to 
the job in which the men are engaged. This is not practical in 
industry, but an intelligent interest can be taken in the details of 
the man’s work, and so confidence can be secured. If men see 
that their recreations can be shared by the parson, they are willing 
to listen to him. An informal game in the clubroom goes a long 
way toward establishing a right relationship. 

Language is another factor. I do not, of course, advocate 
that the minister should use the rough language that is, unfortu- 
nately, still so common in the factory, but we are apt to forget 
that in our worship and conversation we use expressions that are 
so much religious jargon to the man in the street. The thoughts 
and ideas we want to get across are foreign to him. If we are to 
be successful, we must use language that he can understand. We 
take it for granted that everybody knows all about us and what 
we try to do in church. Does it ever occur to us that there are 
many who have not the slightest idea of what goes on inside a 
church ? There are many who have never been inside a chapel, 
let alone taken part in a service. In some places where religion is 
not acceptable, it may be very difficult to talk to a man, but get 
him out in other surroundings and he will listen, and be prepared 
to discuss the things that matter. 

There is still a barrier between the industrial worker and the 
church. At the same time there is a real interest in what the 
church stands for. Men are beginning to realise that, while they 
thought that the unions were going to put their little world right, 
there is still a great deal of life not touched by them. For so many 
their union is their club, society, and the basis of all their organised 
life: the Church can supplement that life. 


If you want to get into a factory, it is well to remember that 
there is still a great deal of suspicion that what the “ management ”’ 
does is from some ulterior motive. In many places it will be more 
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BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


My dear friends, 


A minister recently asked me, “‘ What is third party liability, and in 
respect of it, does a Church differ from an individual or a limited company ee 
A simple general answer is that the “‘ third party ’’ is any member of the public, 
and that the “liability” is to pay compensation to that person for any bodily 
injury he may sustain or damage that may be done to his real or personal 
property, through one’s own negligence, or the negligence of one’s workpeople, 
or through defects in one’s property or plant. 


In respect of this legal liability, a Church is in exactly the same position of 
responsibility as any private individual or business frm. Examples of claims 
paid by this Company for Baptist Churches will illustrate:— 


i Samide 
1. Radiator fell on Sunday School boy ... i of PM. 
2. Minister’s wife fell through trap door left unprotected by caretaker 4019 6 
3. Partition fell on deacon oe coe AKO O © 
4. Leg lacerated by protruding nail sae ae Pr aye oe LOM ORO 
5. Visiting artiste fell down unlit step into vestry hi aoe ~» 430.207 10 
6. Defective door handle aes ek svhand! fe ao ae Si RES a0) 
7. Child injured at camp . , , a58 ae aie Ba ATG SS 


Frequently accidents occur on church premises for which there is no lega 
liability whatever, but deacons feel (quite understandably) that the Church 
has a strong moral responsibility to do something for the injured party. Here 
is one illustration out of many settled in recent months: a deacon was super- 
vising and helping voluntary workers in the erection of a platform for an 
anniversary function. He stepped on an insecure form and sustained injuries 
that kept him from work for some weeks. Legal liability was non-existent; 
but, because we are the denominational office and know the needs and 
responsibilities of our Churches, we responded to the appeal of the minister 
and deacons and settled the claim on a generous basis that completely satisfied 
and compensated the injured deacon. 


herein we differ from an ordinary Insurance Company, which, quite 
naturally, is not concerned with the denominational moral aspect. 


I pray you will have a rich harvesttide this Autumn. 
Yours in the best Service, 


SEYMouR J. Price. 
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beneficial to get in on the invitation of the men themselves, possibly 
through the trade unions, than be “ sent ”’ there by the Directors. 

The general work of the minister is, particularly in smaller 
communities, watched by more than he realises, therefore confidence 
can be built up long before he goes into the works. My own 
minister was ill for a month recently. I was approached by one 
of the men in the works and asked to send him best wishes for a 
speedy recovery. “We are not of your fraternity,” he said, 
“but we are watching his work, and we wish him well.” 

Looking on the other side of organised business, what does 
the average employer think of our work? For the most part he 
thinks very little about the need for the spiritual side of his men. 
He has come to realise that it pays to have medical attention 
available and to have the general welfare of his employees looked 
after, but he has not yet come to include in that concern a man’s 
spiritual life. Some of the more enlightened employers have come 
to see this need and have appointed a padre, and given him such 
facilities as he may need. The time has not yet come when each 
factory has its padre, but it will, in due course, let us hope. 

What will the minister think when he is asked to take on 
another chaplaincy ? Will it be just another engagement, or is 
he ready to take on this responsibility and find a new field that 
needs sowing and reaping? It will take up more of his time, 
which, even now with only twenty-four hours in the day, is all 
too short. He can begin to prepare in advance for this eventuality 
by preparing himself for what, in most cases, will be a new sphere 
of work. At the same time, he should be getting as much information 
as he can from his own church members, and helping them to 
prepare the way, and to begin the work. 

Above all, the minister and layman must set the highest 
example of good living. They are expected to be, like Caesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. Their conduct should, so far as possible, 
be such that the man in the street knows without argument that 
it is right. That is of the utmost importance. 

C. A. PITHER. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SUPPLEMENT 


OXFORD, 1950 


NCE again the hospitable halls of St. John’s College provided 
the ideal setting for the Summer School. Over seventy 
ministers, drawn from every area in Britain, attended. 

B. Grey Griffith presided. D. GordonWylie gave the closing address. 
The lecturers were L. H. Marshall, Gilbert Laws, and W. J. Grant. 
Leonard Lane presided at the organ at the morning devotional 
sessions. Charles Johnson served as Secretary, C. J. Bullock as 
Treasurer, and R. C. Rowsell as Registrar. These brethren were 
warmly thanked for their services. St. John’s is not available for 
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the School in 1951. We hope, however, to secure the use of the 
College for 1952. Arundel House, Brighton, has been provisionally 
booked for our 1951 Summer School—5th-8th March. Members 
of local fraternals wishing to attend are invited to send, through 
the fraternal secretary, their names and registration fee of 10s. to 
R. C. Rowsell, Carey Manse, Kettering. (Brethren who are not 
members of a local fraternal also are eligible.) It is understood 
that men who have not hitherto attended our Summer School are 
given priority of booking. The fee, inclusive of gratuities and 
registration fee, is £2. Train fares are paid by the School. 

Once again we express our thanks to Dr. Aubrey and the 
officers of the Baptist Union for a most generous contribution 
to our fund. Without their timely assistance our annual Schools 
could not be carried on with the success they have enjoyed for 
years. We cannot but believe that such donations to the B.M.F. 
greatly enrich our denominational life. 


COMMUNISM AND THE INTERPRETATION 
AND CONDUGT OPV LirE 


HERE are literally millions of people to-day who are wholly 
Rader with economic problems, and who consequently 

see no value in and feel no need for anything that does not 
make for an ampler life in the purely economic sense of the term. 
These people seem to be convinced that man can live by bread 
alone without any word proceeding out of the mouth of God; 
that livelihood is the paramount issue, in comparison with which 
what the Gospel calls ‘‘ Life’”’ is a thing of no consequence. 

The world-wide revolt against harsh economic conditions must 
be deemed not only as justifiable, but also as in line with God’s 
will for man. The Church must recognise, too, that she has to 
some extent provoked the hostility with which she is regarded by 
multitudes, in that she has so often been faithless to the social 
implications of her own Gospel. If proof were needed that these 
strictures are valid, it is to be found in the fact that hatred of the 
Church is most virulent in the very country where the Church 
has been most faithless to her mission. In the Russian Orthodox 
Church, true Christianity was almost swallowed up and lost in a 
gorgeous ritual. Further, it was closely allied with the cruel 
arbitrariness and oppression of the old Czarist regime, “‘a tyranny,” 
said Amiel, ‘“‘ such as the world has never known, silent as darkness, 
rigid as ice, insensible as bronze, decked with an outer amiability 
and glittering with the cold brilliancy of snow—a slavery without 
compensation or relief.” Hence it has come about that Socialism 
in what has been called its ‘‘ Calvinistic and Fundamentalist form,” 
Communism, finds its stronghold and headquarters in Russia. 

Communism has been variously estimated. Dean Inge once 
spoke of it as “an ugly brat likely to destroy its parents,” while 
Middleton Murry speaks of it as “the one living religion in the 
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Western world to-day.”’ It is a “ religion,” of course, only in the 
sense that it satisfies, after a fashion, some of the deepest religious 
needs of man. It regards itself as a new secular religion, which 
renders all other religions superfluous, a religion of atheism, for 
which dialectical materialism supplies the dogma, and of which 
egalitarianism supplies the social and ethical expression. 

It is important to recognise and to stress the points on which 
Christianity and Communism are agreed. As Christians we do 
not quarrel with the dialectical interpretation of history, with the 
idea that social advance is achieved ‘“‘ through the clash and mutual 
fructification of opposites. Again, true Christianity has always 
stood for revolutionary change, for one of the earliest charges 
brought against the followers of Christ was that they were turning 
the world upside down. There isa sense, too, in which the Christian 
desires a “‘ classless society,” though the classless society at which 
the Communist aims is as impossible of attainment as the moon, 
for there are necessarily different types of men and these different 
types inevitably involve different classes. What the Christian 
aims at is not the abolition of classes, but the demolition of the 
high walls between them. The Christian is in full sympathy, too, 
with the Communist’s protest against all exploitation, against the 
tendency wherever found to regard human beings as mere pawns 
in a money-making game. The Christian can fully endorse the 
Communist policy of ignoring all racial and national distinctions, 
and of welcoming as a comrade and brother anybody who shares 
the faith, for the true Church has always done the same. If the 
Church as a whole had been faithful to these great principles, all 
of which are for ever enshrined in the teaching of her Lord, the 
Communist movement would probably never have arisen. As 
H. G. Wood has said: ‘‘ Marxism itself could only rise in a 
Christian culture. It does not cease to be the child of Christianity 
because it ungratefully and indecently spends its energy in kicking 
its mother.” 

We must now consider some of the points where Christianity 
and Communism clash, for at these points fundamental problems 
of life are involved. 

(1) Marx stood for dialectical materialism, and this doctrine 
is the foundation on which the superstructure of Communism 
rests. He found the source of all men’s ideas about law, politics, 
religion and ethics in the economic factor, by which he meant not 
the technique of production but the relations of production. 
These relations can be described as feudal, bourgeois, and communist. 
In feudal society the serf worked so many days for his lord, and 
the rest of his time for himself. In bourgeois society, capitalists 
and investors own all the means of production, while the actual 
work is done by the proletariat, who simply sell their labour to 
their capitalist masters. In communist society, the workers collec- 
tively own all the means of production and thus reap the entire 
fruits of their labour. Marx held that all the so-called higher 
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life of man is simply a projection from his economic life; in other 
words, all man’s political, religious and ethical ideas are simply 
shadows cast by economic circumstance. Such, then, is the foundation 
stone of Communism—the principle of material causality. This, 
of course, is frankly atheistic. Yet this atheism is, nevertheless, 
in a state of unstable equilibrium, for it is associated with ideas 
inconsistent with it. The Communist believes that the actions 
and reactions of history will eventually issue in a society where all 
will have a fair deal, and from which all social cruelty and injustice 
will have disappeared. This transformation is regarded as inevitable. 
Such, we are .assured, is the rational plan of the universe. The 
Communist puts his faith in what he calls the “ process of history.” 
He thus believes that there is some power at work, other than man 
and greater than man, a power which man can oppose or to which 
he can render willing service; a power which, in spite of the 
opposition of men, must eventually triumph because it is the 
reality of the world—a cosmic optimism which (as Bertrand Russell 
has pointed out) only theism can justify. In so far as the Marxian 
dialectic presupposes the existence of some Power in the world 
which makes an ideal society sooner or later inevitable, it has 
undermined the very atheism which it so confidently affirms, for 
it thereby proclaims its faith in a Factor to which all men must 
eventually bow. At this point the “ Supernatural,’’ which the 
Communist scorns and seeks entirely to exclude from all human 
calculations, finds its way back even into the temple of Communism. 

(2) The Communist idea that Christianity is a reactionary 
force, that makes the poor submissive and keeps them in subjection 
to their capitalistic masters, is a palpable absurdity. Yet it is on 
this string that Communists constantly harp. Marx dismissed. 
religion as the opium of the people, and Lenin found the roots of 
religion in the exploitation and doping of the working classes. 
Similarly Mr. Laski spoke of religion as one of the most vital 
means by which the poor could be held in subjection. The function 
of Christianity, therefore, from the Communist point of view, is 
simply to comfort the poor and to keep them submissive in their 
hard lot, by promising them ample compensation in the world to 
come, “‘ pie in the sky,” as the saying goes. 

Now there is no smoke without fire, and there have been, 
and possibly still are, perversions of Christianity which give some 
ground for the Communist’s attitude. In many a parson-and- 
squire-ridden village in Victorian times, religion was all too often 
one of the means employed for keeping the children of the poor 
“in their place.” The “ rich man in his castle” and “ the poor 
man at his gate”’ were all too often regarded as having been so 
placed by Providence. Further, there have been preachers who 
have struck chiefly the “ wooing note,’’ and who seem to have 
regarded it as their duty to present the Gospel simply as ‘“‘comfort’’ 
and not at all as “challenge.” It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the chief function of religion is comfort. The symbol of the 
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Christian faith is the Cross. And how can anybody who has 
ever caught a glimpse of Calvary, a very terrible affair, declare that 
the role of religion is to dole out illusory comfort? The 
‘transcendent constraint’? element and not “comfort” is the 
vital nerve of the religious life. The ‘‘ dope’’ theory is ridiculous 
in the light of the part which religion plays in the rank and file of 
Christian people, and positively grotesque in the light of the part 
which religion played in the lives of such people at St. Francis, 
John Howard, William Carey, Elizabeth Fry, William Wilberforce, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Florence Nightingale, Thomas Barnardo, 
Abraham Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt—for their religion was 
no opiate, but a dynamic, a force making for human uplift and for 
the regeneration of the world. 

(3) Perverse as is the Communist attitude to religion, its 
treatment of ethical questions is worse. The high sense of moral 
obligation, of an imperious ‘‘ ought,”’ of a transcendent constraint, 
is dismissed outright as illusion. All our ideas of good and bad, 
of right and wrong, are declared to be disguised expressions of 
individual and social preference. All moral judgments are declared 
to be nothing more than the expression of the feelings of approval 
or disapproval entertained by social groups and motivated by what 
are considered to be the political and economic interests of these 
groups. So-called “ideals”? are not “‘ values”? and have no 
validity, but are simply the means whereby the various classes 
pursue their common interests. 

That we are all of us apt to regard what is to our own interest 
as right, and what is not in line with our interest as wrong, is 
only too true. Freud has taught us that we are prone to rationalise, 
to find good reasons for doing bad things. And many centuries 
before Freud, Jeremiah said essentially the same thing when he 
declared the human heart to be deceitful and desperately wicked. 
To assert that some of our ideas about right and wrong are false 
and perverse because they are suggested by what we conceive to 
be our own interests, is fair criticism. But to suggest that all our 
moral ideas are of this nature is a monstrous perversion of the 
truth. When, for example, we feel we ought to show compassion 
to the needy and the suffering, or to be merciful to a repentant 
delinquent, or to check vindictive feeling, or to stifle the first 
motions of sullen hatred or unbridled lust, or to honour our word, 
or to spurn vanity and self-display, or to be ready to forgive, how 
can we possibly be said to be seeking our selfish political and 
economic interests? The very suggestion that we are so doing 
is absurd. 

Since Christian morality is thus scrapped and along with it 
the Natural Law theory that there is an objective moral order 
capable of being known by reason, what is the Communist criterion 
of right and wrong ? It is just this: All acts that are in the interests 
of the proletariat and contribute to the success of the communist 
revolution are right, and all acts that hinder or retard the movement 
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towards the establishment of a communistic society are wrong. 
This is simply a new form of the old Jesuitry that the end justifies 
the means. It implies that Communists will stick at nothing to 
achieve their ends.. The monstrous crimes that have stained 
European annals during the last few years are a nauseating tale, 
but perhaps the greatest crime of this crime-ridden century was 
Stalin’s treatment of the Russian peasants who resisted his agrarian 
policy. He then made it clear that human beings who do not toe 
the Communist line are regarded as mere human dust, mere 
refuse for the dunghill. It would doubtless make our flesh creep 
if we heard the full tale of the torture and death inflicted on many 
a decent man who had committed no other crime than questioning 
the wisdom of his Communist masters. If Communist leaders 
mete out such treatment to their fellow-countrymen, what human 
regard are they likely to have for people of alien nationality and 
race? We have to face the possibility that without any qualms 
of conscience and without the least compunction they would 
destroy a whole nation by atomic or bacteriological warfare if they 
could do so with comparative impunity. Such a system of 
“morality ’’ stands self-condemned. 

(4) Finally there is the question of Communist eschatology, 
the material paradise. If the Communist complains that the 
Christian thinks of salvation in purely moral and spiritual terms, 
the Christian can at least reply that the Communist thinks 
of it in purely economic terms, and fondly imagines that the only 
evil in the world is economic evil, and that if only economic justice 
were achieved all would be lovely in the world’s garden, for all 
men would then be inspired by high moral ideals and would think 
only of the interests of their fellows. Said Mr. Laski: ‘“‘ We 
must begin with the assumption that the sole method open to 
mankind by which he can improve his lot is an increasing mastery 
over nature.’ And again: ‘In essence, the Russian idea is. . . 
that men are saved by the chance of that abundance which comes 
from their mastery over nature.” ‘He held, too, that when men 
have been saved from poverty they will—apparently automatically— 
begin to yearn for spiritual salvation, for ‘“‘ internal fulfilment.’ 
But the idea that moral regeneration follows necessarily from 
emancipation from poverty is simply fantastic. If it were true, 
the rich would invariably be the most virtuous people in the world 
and a rise in his wages would invariably make a man a better man. 
That the material paradise is something highly desirable for every 
human being is an idea that the Christian can endorse. What 
the Christian denies is that it would meet all the needs of man. 

For one thing—would this new paradise be sinless ? Would 
this new Garden of Eden conceived of as the goal of history be 
without its serpent ? Would greed, vanity, ambition, envy, jealousy, 
vice, rascality be dead and done with ? The fact is that evil arises 
not from the possession of private property but from the wickedness 
of human nature. The Communist overlooks the demonic forces 
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in human life, the tendency of the evil impulses in man to reach 
diabolical proportions, and the dark and turgid passions which 
bedevil the lives of men. If the Communist’s material paradise 
were realised on earth to-morrow, before a year had elapsed it 
would be patent to everybody that man’s deepest need was salvation 
from sin. And death will be in the paradise as well as sin. The 
thought of mortality has always been bitter, and if life in this 
material paradise proved the blissful thing the Communist supposes 
it will be, it would be so hard to leave such bliss behind that the 
thought of mortality would become bitterer than ever. 

But what will life be like in this material paradise? Its 
outstanding feature will be factories providing abundant industrial 
production. Men will work and sleep, eat and drink, go through 
the same routine day by day, seasoning life’s dull menu as best they 
can with condiments drawn from artificial excitements. They will 
live without the thrill of any high moral purpose, without any 
spiritual vision, without any hope of an ampler life or a better world, 
until at last they drop into their graves like beasts that perish, 
leaving behind them children to go through the same futile and 
fatuous process. Is this, then, the goal of history ? Is this the 
grand climax of all the strivings, aspirations, hopes, dreams, 
sufferings and endeavours of humanity ? If so, then existence is 
not worth its price, and it were better far if the earth were as 
barren as the moon. The atheism of the Communist is, so to speak, 
the lightning flash that lays the life of man in ruins. It makes 
existence meaningless and futile, and the universe a soulless, brute 
thing that ought to go its senseless way without producing a single 
sentient to be mocked by such a cosmic farce and swindle. “If 
men are deprived of the infinitely great, they will not go on living 
and will die of despair.’’ ‘‘ Without religion, man’s life threatens 
to dissolve and flutter away.’’ Man is no mere vulture flying 
through the universe shrieking for something to eat. He cannot 
live by bread alone. The Communist deludes himself when he 
imagines that he has found a new basis for the ethical life of man 
and a new means of giving significance to human life. All that 
he has to say on the matter simply proves the ultimate futility of 
the Communist scheme, and sets the teaching of the New Testament 
in bolder relief. ‘‘ Lord, to whom are we to go, for Thou has 
the words of Eternal Life.’ ‘‘ This is Life, to know Thee, the 
only true God and Him Whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 


Christ.’ 
L. H. MarsHALt. 
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Personal. Now that cricket bats are laid aside, we think of 
football and the mudded oafs at the goals. In particular we wish 
Dulwich Hamlet a successful season, with our fellow-member, 
Ronald Cowley, as their captain. ; 

After sixteen years of service W. Rowland Jones resigns his 
post as hon. secretary to his Alma Mater, the South Wales Baptist 
College—a fine record of service. 

On retiring from the principalship of Spurgeon’s College, 
Percy W. Evans had a great and affectionate send-off. He was 
the recipient of a generous testimonial, but his chief reward is in 
the expressed gratitude of men on whom he has exercised an 
abiding influence. 

Welcome to Principal Fred Cawley, who will worthily maintain 
the high tradition of the College in which he studied, and where 
he served as senior tutor and vice-principal. He is a man of rare 
gifts and gracious personality, and is held in honour and affection 
by all who know him, and not least by his fifty students. Welcome 
also to G. R. Beasley-Murray, who returns to Spurgeon’s, now as 
tutor. Happy the College that is able to produce its own Faculty 
from within its own borders ! 

Marsden Jones becomes Deputation Secretary to Spurgeon’s 
Orphanage. 

J. Alan Wright joins the tutorial staff of our Scottish 
Theological College. H.S. Curr is now Principal of the Glasgow 
Bible College. Andrew McBeath becomes tutor in the Bible 
College at Toronto. 

B. W. Peake is now General Secretary of the World Evangelistic 
Movement, Mildmay. Harold Tebbit succeeds the late F. J. 
Walkey as Chairman of Spurgeon’s College Council. He is followed 
as B.U. Superintendent for the Eastern Area by F. C. Bryan, 
who, at Norwich, was recently inducted to office. 

The Magazine. We tender sincere thanks to the writers who 
have contributed to our present layman’s issue. Our readers will 
note with great interest the layman’s point of view. Thanks also 
to W. W. Bottoms for gathering the material. 

Their works do follow them. Ivory Cripps, faithful pastor, 
earnest preacher, platform orator and hard working Superintendent: 
courageous in conviction, beloved husband and father, a good man, 
with a touch of genius. 

E. K. Jones, gifted as preacher and writer: a born leader. 
He attained an exalted position in Welsh Baptist life and was 
deservedly esteemed for his character and service. Our brethren 
in Wales are greatly bereaved in his passing. 

F. H. Taylor, cultured, thoughtful, a true friend, both to 
churches and individuals, won and retained a real place in the 
love and esteem of his fellows. He will be greatly missed. 


B. 


£7,000 


more than last year 


£10,000 


more than last year 


£13,000 


more than last year 


£13,000 


more than last year 


100% increase on 
1940/41 


Last year’s 
become guineas 


pounds 


Devaluation costs in 
Belgian Congo and 
Pakistan would be 
met 


Advance, long prayed 
for, can begin 


‘“« He will increase the fruits of your righteousness ”’ 
Il Corinthians ix, 10 (A.V.) 


’ 


“He will increase the crop of your charities ’ 
Il Corinthians ix, 10 (Moffatt) 
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B. 
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C. E. P. Shearman, a man of fine calibre, highly regarded in 
all his pastorates and rightly looked upon as a counsellor and guide. 

B. Arberth Evans, a Baptist minister for just on sixty years. 
Well known to senior London men by his ministries in Battersea 
and Stockwell. He died in his ninetieth year, and is gratefully 
remembered by a host of friends. 

We salute the memory of these our fellow workers, and thank 
God for their good and faithful lives. 

Retirements. After long service in the active pastorate, the 
following are entering into what we hope will be only a little less 
active service, in wider spheres. T. A. Bampton, who commenced 
his ministry in 1908; J. Griffith Lloyd, in 1894; William Roberts, 
in 1897. 

Wedding Bells—Golden. We ring the chimes in our hearts in 
honour of Principal-Emeritus T. W. Chance, and Mrs. Chance, 
and unite in thanksgiving for their fifty years of happy wedded life. 

Bereaved. A muffled peal, alas, rings within us, as we send 
out our sympathy to E. W. Ketley and G. S$. Southgate, each of 
whom has lost a life’s partner. May God’s comfort abound towards 
them ! 

Laid aside. Much concern is felt for several of our members 
and we assure them of our loving sympathy. Included in the 
number are Taylor Bowie, Rhys Richards, Leonard Chilvers, 
H. L. Stapley, Gwynne Lewis and Percy Clements. Others also 
have been, and some now are on the sick list, including V. R. Benson, 
R. T. Evans, L. C. Wilson, W. H. Blunt, F: J. Hendy. -©f your 
charity, write a letter or send a message and, above all, in your 
prayers think of some of these, your friends. 

Restored. We give thanks for the return, after long hospital 
treatment, of George Ingram, of Mountain Ash. The ministry 
he commenced as patient-padre is being continued by his brother 
ministers. On leaving hospital another brother writes: “I am 
sending a modest thank-offering to the B.M.S. Medical Fund for 
benefit received at the Royal Infirmary. I gave the surgeon a 
hearty handshake, he patted me on the shoulder and, with a smile, 
said, ‘ Include us in your prayers.’’’ A noteworthy farewell ! 

High Season. The outbreak of illness recently recorded, and 
perhaps over-emphasised, in the Press, has borne hardly on those 
of our churches in sea-side resorts, where the season has been 
blighted. While we think, especially, of the physical sufferers, 
we also remember our churches, their pastors and members, for 
whom the scare means anxiety and financial loss. 

Commonwealth Congress. F.C. Morton is amongst the busiest 
of the busy men at the Church House, as he prepares for the 
Congress due in 1951. Increasing evidence accumulates that 
representatives will gather from all parts of the world and there 


are promises of blessing. Let us include the forthcoming Congress 
gatherings in our prayers ! 
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Change of Pastorate. The affectionate interest of the Fellow- 
ship is assured to those who are entering upon new pastorates: 
A. 8. Arnold, Rushden; R. S. Burden, Ilfracombe; R. Capel, 
Harlow; V. 5S. Crane, Milnsbridge; A. E. Edwards, Stalybridge; 
W. B. Fletcher, Farsley; P. G. Gravett, Lumb-in-Rossendale; 
A. K. Horsington, London (Chingford); J. I. Jones, London 
(Ealing); Frank Johnston, Renfrew; W. A. Macdonald, Kings- 
bury; C. L. Martin, Devonport; G. P. Shelley, Littleover; 
W. R. Weeks, Faversham; R. E. White, Glasgow (Rutherglen); 
R. H. Woolford, Rawtenstall. 

From the Colleges the following are entering upon their life 
work and we wish them all success :— 


Manchester: K. R. Crane, Maryport. 

Rawdon: J. V. Benson, Millom; R. A. Crumpler, B.M.S. 
Congo. 

Regent’s Park: K. J. Clark, Forest Row, Sussex; J. Nainby, 
Sevenoaks. 

Spurgeon’s: V. Bundock, Amersham; A. W. Crowther, 
Bedworth; D. Hall, B.M.S. India; A. E. Sewell, B.M.S. Congo. 

As another Session opens we send greetings to Tutors and 
Students, not forgetting Victoria, Australia, which is also in 
membership with us. We invite students in all our Denominational 
Colleges to link up, and, bearing in mind our own penurious 
college days, we offer special terms of subscription. 


The Baptist Board. An important alteration is announced 
for the coming Session of the Baptist Board. Its meetings at the 
Church House will be held at 10.30 a.m. instead of 2.30 p.m. 
We hope that this change, together with the attractive list of speakers 
and subjects, will result in increased attendances. May this oldest 
Baptist Society renew its youth as it well deserves to do! Harry 
Pewtress is President for the forthcoming Session; the membership 
fee is 3s. 6d., including refreshments, and the Secretary is 
W. Mutch, 14, Abbey Road, N.W.8. He would be glad to furnish 
further particulars. Ministers visiting London are always welcomed. 


Baptist Students’ Federation. his Society endeavours to link 
up students at University, Colleges and Medical Schools, with 
each local branch of the Federation. We gladly emphasise the 
appeal to our ministers at home or overseas, whose young people 
are entering upon their student course, to acquaint the President 
of the Federation—Ernest Buckley, 1, Heaton Street, Milnrow, 
near Rochdale, Lancs. 


Baptist Historical Society. Graham Hughes, 156, Reinwood 
Road, Huddersfield, asks us to refer to the value of this useful 
Society, which was founded forty-two years ago by J. H. Shakespeare. 
It promotes research into Baptist history, and its quarterly Magazine 
publishes papers of interest and importance. The membership 
fee is 10s. p.a. Write to Graham Hughes. 
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Christian Endeavour. The World’s C.E. Union recently held 
a most successful Convention in London, at which the Vice- 
President, Dr. James Kelly, paid a well deserved tribute to “ this 
good man,”’ Andrew Wright, who, as Assistant Secretary, shouldered 
the heavy responsibility of the Convention. The B.M.F. joins 
in congratulations. We hope the C.E. will continue to be a 
leading feature in our Baptist Churches. 


OVERSEAS 


Australia. H. E. Evans, our Sydney Correspondent, who is 
fulfilling a special Home Missions pastorate high up on the Queens- 
land border of N.S.W., among the banana, pineapple and sugar- 
cane plantations, gives a vivid, almost terrifying description of the 
floods that have devastated a huge tract of country. While the 
calamity itself has now subsided, yet we think with the utmost 
sympathy of the thousands of sufferers; commending them to 
God in our prayers, especially the pastors and members of our 
scattered Baptist churches. 

Evans also tells of much blessing attending the visit of Sidlow 
Baxter. Now we anticipate news of another Baptist ambassador— 
two, in fact, Ernest-and Eva Brown, and we think of them in their 
services for our churches in Australia and New Zealand. We 
warmly reciprocate the greetings sent by our loyal comrade, 
Hoek. Evans: 

We note that N.S.W. Baptist Union, and also Queensland, 
have voted against affiliation with the World Council of Churches. 

Hearty congratulations to the grand old man of Australia, 
G. P. Rees, and to his wife, on their Golden Wedding. Our 
brother has wrought valuable work in various offices, culminating 
with that of President-General of the B.U. of Australia. We 
thank God for this noble servant of His. 

H. E. P. Bunday has removed to Richmond, and K. J. Chatfield 
to Gumeracha; T. C. Cronan, of Tasmania, is now working with 
the Victorian Home Mission. British Correspondents please note. 

We were pleased to contact J. H. Ridden, of W. Australia, 
and to hear his interesting address at the L.B.A. Assembly at 
Sutton. ‘ 

Bristol men will rejoice to know that, after prolonged illness, 
T. E. Ruth is sufficiently restored to fulfil some preaching appoint- 
ments. Ruth entered Bristol in 1897. We are glad to note also 
that H. R. Heard, of Norwood, is recovering from the effects of 
a somewhat serious operation. 

Thanks to Duff-Forbes for his kindly greeting, duly received. 
Queensland Baptists have recently opened a Home for Elderly 
People, which they have called Clifford House. The need for such 
a work is clamant the world over. Well done, Queensland. 
Dealing with the same subject that live magazine, the New Zealand 
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THE BAPTIST HOME WORK FUND 


Baptist CuurcH House, 
LonDON. 


September, 1950. 
DeEaR FRIEND, 


I had an opportunity at the Oxford Summer School to speak 
to the brethren about the Home Work Scheme. We discussed 
many things. I spoke to them about the place of deaconesses in our 
ministry and many declared they had not realised there was a call 
for the services of deaconesses amongst us. So I venture toask you 
to look out for suitable young women who could receive training 
and afterwards serve in churches. 


A change has come over the sphere where deaconesses are 
found. More and more they are in churches which need some grant 
from the Home Work Fund for their maintenance; perhaps these 
figures will signify what I mean. In 1938, the last completed year 
before the war, the total grants made towards deaconesses’ stipends 
from any denominational fund came to £80. In the present year, 
grants from the Home Work Fund are about £1,900. It is because 
they are placed in a different kind of church. 

This leads me to set out a proposal that in some week, say in 
October, the various organisations in our churches could give 
thought to the many activities found in the departments of the 
Union. For example, the Women’s Meeting might well have 
someone to speak to them about Women’s work. The Young 
People’s Fellowship, or whatever name it bears, might similarly 
invite someone to inform them of the work of the Young People’s 
Department, and so forth. 

In this way, perhaps we could-establish a ‘‘ Baptist Union 
Week” in the early Autumn, for what our people need, above 
everything else, is information. 

With all best wishes for the winter’s work, 


Yours sincerely, 


B. Grey GRIFFITH. 
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Baptist, in an editorial, discusses whether Free Churches should 
accept financial assistance from the State for such work. 

Overseas Missions. Australia faces, as a consequence of 
devaluation and rising world prices, a serious problem in main- 
taining the Mission in Pakistan. We pray that she will find the 
way through. The pioneer work in the Baiyer River area of New 
Guinea reminds us of the stories of the heroes about whom we read 
when we were children. This really is pioneer activity, and it 
kindles our imagination. 

Ministerial Training. J. D. Williams, our S.A. Correspondent, 
is Convenor of a Committee investigating the problem of how best 
to secure training for students in South Australia. 

New Zealand. Well done, good and faithful servant! New 
Zealand mourns the home call of J. J. North, Principal-Emeritus 
of the College, President of the Union in 1905 and again in 1932, 
the Jubilee Year. We all join in thanksgiving for the gracious 
influence of this wise man of God. 

It is good to hear that Luke Jenkins is invited to be Moderator 
of Auckland Tabernacle: Baptists everywhere will wish the 
Tabernacle God’s blessing. 

A. V. Brown is removing to a sphere in Northern Ireland and 
G. N. Garlick, of Te Awamatu, goes to Caversham, with the good 
wishes of their brethren. 

Being C.E. minded, we note that preparations are in hand for 
the C.E. Jubilee Convention, Christchurch (1891-1951), 6th to 
10th January, 1951. 

Many of the Harvest Festival reports again tell of displays of 
“Food for Britain.’”” How welcome these friendly gifts are! We 
in Britain ought never to lack gratitude for such kindness. 

Lower Hutt: Many thanks, Uncle Arthur, for your letter. 
From your loving nephew, Sydney ! 

South Africa. The Fellowship salutes Charles Garratt as 
he retires from the General Secretaryship of the S.A. Baptist 
Union, and hands over responsibility to W. H. Doke. We bespeak 
the prayers of our readers for the new Secretary, as we thank God 
for the devoted labours of the old. The Annual Assembly is held 
in September. 

Ministerial Training. The Union wishes to commence a 
Baptist College for Ministers, Missionaries and Christian workers. 
A recent article by C. M. Doke showed that £4,000 was in hand 
towards the £10,000 needed, and urged that churches should 
contribute a minimum of 2s. 6d. per member per annum in order 
to produce £1,000 per year needed. We wish all success to this 
great endeavour. 

Many ex-students of Midland College will hear with interest 
that Thomas Chapman, who entered upon his ministry fifty-two 
years ago, is still actively engaged in preaching and lecturing. 
Going to South Africa during the time of the Boer War, he served 
in Ladysmith as Chaplain and M.O., and was highly commended 
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by General Buller. It was largely owing to his initiative that the 
Society, now known as the Baptist Commonwealth and Colonial 
Society, was formed. Greetings to our veteran friend. 

___An article describing the work of Hugo Peinke and S. A. Hickel 
in the Transkei will make the minister on the widest Group in 
Britain feel that his area is compact. These brethren travel up to 
sixty miles to conduct a service, and eighteen miles after church on 
Sunday for their midday meal. Greetings ! 

Congratulations to W. P. Stoner and his people at Port 
Shepstone on the laying of the foundation stones of a new church. 

By a coincidence the Bristol College Committee, which wished 
Rudolph Cross Godspeed as he returns to his native West Indies, 
accepted the postal application of a young man named Cross from 
Rhodesia. The applicant’s deceased father went out from this 
country many years ago. He is a cousin of L. C. Cross, of 
Felixstowe. 

R. W. Wighton, of East London, is on a preaching tour in 
U.S.A. May much blessing attend his ministry ! 

C. M. Doke delivered a trenchant Presidential call to South 
African Baptists on their attitude to the colour question. He 
boldly took to task the Government on its legislative proposals, 
and laid down in no uncertain terms the teaching of the New 
Testament upon the brotherhood of man. His address concluded 
with a great appeal for spiritual rededication. 

U.S.A. D. Ozie Pruett, in the course of a short visit to 
Britain, made many contacts with our members. He has linked 
up with our B.M.F. and on his return to South Dakota will act as 
Correspondent for his area. He is keen on exchanges of vacation 
pastorates, such as has been effected with mutual satisfaction, 
between Hastings of Glasgow and McCutcheon of Toronto, and 
Vaughan Morris of Old Colwyn, and Slaken of South Dakota. 
We commend this to John Withey, our Estate Agent, who this 
year has arranged many exchanges of manses within Britain, and 
is doubtless willing to extend operations. A letter of characteristic 
breeziness is to hand from Ralph Mitchell, of Philadelphia, who 
enjoys to the full his busy life as Regional Secretary of the Pocket 
Testament League. He sends over his greetings and speaks of the 
value of our Magazine in maintaining the link between our 
members on both sides of the Atlantic. We think of you, Ralph. 
Blest be the tie that binds ! 

B.W.A. Our wanderers by land and sea have returned trom 
the great meetings at Cleveland, which have been reported at 
length in the Baptist Times. Here we will add a word of hearty 
congratulation to Townley Lord, on his election to the high office 
of the Presidency. His appointment has given great satisfaction, 
and we pray for him all grace and strength in the many and onerous 
duties involved. 

Sidney Hall is keen to link all our overseas members with a 
pen friend in the Home Ministry. On paper this job seems already 
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to be 80 per cent. done, but he suspects that the card index he 
inherited contains some wishful thinking. If the arrangement you 
made has broken down, or if you would like to start again, please 
drop him a line, and he will do his best to help make a personal link. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


EW of our ministers can by this time be unaware that the 

most discussed doctrine of the Christian Faith to-day is that 

of Baptism. To the many books and articles that have been 
published in the last few years by people like Barth, Brunner, 
Cullmann and others there have been added in recent months four 
articles in British journals that deserve careful study by all our 
ministers. The articles are: ‘‘ Some Important Issues for Baptismal 
Theology,’”’ by the Rev. Reginald E. White, B.D., our own Baptist 
minister at Moreton, Wirral. (Expository Times, vol. LXI, No. 4, 
January, 1950); “‘ Theological Issues Involved in Baptism,” by 
the Rev. J. K. 5S. Reid, B.D., Edinburgh (Expository Times, vol. LX], 
No. 7, April, 1950); ‘“‘ Baptism in the Church,” by Professor T. W. 
Manson (Scottish Journal of Theology, vol. 2, No. 4, December, 
1949); and ‘‘ Professor Manson on Baptism,” by the Rev. E. A. 
Payne (Scottish Journal of Theology, vol. 2, No. 5, April, 1950). 
Only a brief summary can be given here but it is hoped that our 
readers will carefully study the articles for themselves. They are 
important. 

Mr. White exposed himself to attack from the paedo-baptists 
as much by the order of his points as by his treatment of some of 
them when he set out the fourfold significance of believers’ baptism 
as (1) a Declaration of Faith, (2) an Act of Obedience, (3) an 
Expression of the truth of Conversion, and (4) a Means of Grace. 
The subjective side of baptism is put first and over-weighted. 
On a slighter level of argument he maintains the superiority of 
believers’ baptism as (1) Clear, (2) Consistent, (3) Scriptural, and 
(4) of Greater Value by being unambiguous in meaning. At a 
deeper level the writer deals with the rival authority of tradition 
and Scripture, the ethical content of the Gospel and the conception 
of grace. Here he is on stronger ground, although in the last section 
he would have done better to choose his phrasing more carefully. 
‘‘ Grace is God’s action in a soul made voluntarily susceptible to 
Divine influence by personal repentance and faith’’ is a sentence 
that might have been modified. What he apparently means by 
grace in this context is the grace that comes by baptism. He would 
surely not limit God’s action in a soul to one made voluntarily 
susceptible. 

Mr. Reid writes in answer to Mr. White. Claiming that 
paedo-baptists advocate adult baptism (vide the Book of Common 
Prayer) he argues that if the real distinction to be made is that 
between believers’ baptism and infant, or adult, baptism, then 
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believers’ baptism is an impoverishment of what the Church has 
understood by the Sacraments, being mere subjectivism. 

The main question he sets out to answer is whether believers’ 
baptism is opposed to infant baptism in its conception of grace, 
and, if so, which is true? ‘‘ Baptism is a real initiation into the 
Christian Church and the household of faith.” Infant baptism 
is to be preferred, indeed it seems to him to be the only Christian 
baptism, because it gives this initiation before faith can be confessed 
or declared. Faith, it seems, cannot be properly confessed or 
declared without the prior grace given in baptism. The prior work 
of God leading to repentance Mr. Reid hesitates to call grace and 
baptism based on repentance cannot be Christian baptism. So, 
after claiming that paedo-baptists advocate adult baptism, Mr. Reid 
is now in the position of denying that such baptism is Christian, 
since the start was not made from baptismal grace but from elsewhere. 
One finds it difficult to be patient with arguments like that. 

Mr. Reid states that “‘ infant baptism is, of course, administered 
only to the children of believers ’’—a statement which it is difficult 
to reconcile with recent pronouncements about the shame of 
indiscriminate baptism and Brunner’s comment that the 
contemporary practice of infant baptism is hardly short of 
scandalous. 

The locus of faith in baptism, Mr. Reid declares, is not in 
the person baptised and hence infant baptism, which emphasises 
this, is to be preferred. Faith in baptism is of two kinds—present 
and future, the latter being the expected faith which, one can 
assume, always follows. Of present faith the writer hesitates to 
use the word “ vicarious”’ (though one gathers the impression 
that that is the word he would like to use). He tells us that 
elsewhere he has called it “altruistic faith.” So now we know 
where we are going. Vicarious faith or altruistic faith is sufficient 
for a child to be made a child of God. And if it can do that for the 
newly born why not for others; why not for the dead? If one 
man’s faith is sufficient to obtain another man’s salvation where 
are we? I do not know—except that we have abandoned the 
teaching of Jesus and the theology of the New Testament. 

Anyone who has sat as a pupil at the feet of Professor Manson 
would hesitate to cross swords with him, especially in view of the 
debt he owes to his former tutor. I have no need, for Mr. Payne 
has done it effectively for all of us, in his reply to Professor Manson’s 
article on “‘ Baptism in the Church,” an article which begins with 
a commendation of the book by Mr. W. F. Flemington, entitled, 
‘““The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism.” The fundamental 
idea in Mr. Flemington’s book, according to Professor Manson, is 
that of baptism as incorporation into the Christian Community. 
He sees in the New Testament a tension between two ideas of 
baptism: one, like that of the Jewish proselyte being given after 
the candidate has fulfilled certain conditions, and the other being 
a spontaneous manifestation of divine grace marked, not by 
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pre-conditions but by after-effects. This tension left its mark 
on the liturgical practice of the Church, the Baptists being the 
advocates of the former type of baptism, making the Church a 
corps d’elite, while the paedo-baptists advocate the latter idea 
of baptism. 

Dr. Manson goes on to admit the strength of the Baptist 
position but confesses that to him the fundamental question is 
not between paedo-baptist and anti-paedo-baptist, but between 
those who follow the traditional form of water-baptism and those 
who reject it in favour of Spirit-baptism. The theological arguments 
against paedo-baptism appear to him to lead to the Quaker position. 

In his treatment of the New Testament teaching one hardly 
expected, as Mr. Payne writes, to find Professor Manson making 
a frank disavowal of the necessity of Scriptural authority for the 
Church’s practice; but it is there, Professor Manson being, 
apparently, content to argue a praxi ecclesiae. 

Mr. Payne meets the Professor chiefly on his treatment of the 
intention of Christ and his interpretation of New Testament 
baptism. In particular he comments on the fact that Professor 
Manson expounds the basic ideas of New Testament baptism 
without any more than a passing reference to repentance and faith. 
This is the more surprising in view of the account given in 
Professor Manson’s book, “‘ The Teaching of Jesus,’ of our Lord’s 
teaching on the necessity of repentance. Much is made by 
Dr. Manson of baptism as the rite of incorporation into the Christian 
community, but what is one to make of his comments concerning 
infant baptism as representing admission to the community without 
the necessity of asking for it ? ‘‘ One does not wait until adolescence 
to become a member of one’s family. One is born into it. I was 
a Manson for a long time before I either knew the fact or cared 
twopence about it.” But has Professor Manson never read the 
words, ““ Ye must be born again’’ ? Indeed, the whole question 
of baptism involves us in deeper issues: the question of what 
Dr. Oman called grace and personality, and the doctrine of the 
Church. There appears to be a misleading confusion in the minds 
of the paedo-baptist between the Christian community which can 
surround an unconscious child with gracious influences and the 
idea of the Church as the family of those who have been saved 
‘by grace through faith.” It comes to this in fact: Are we saved 
by grace through faith or by grace through baptism ? Despite 
disclaimers to the contrary it would seem that many paedo-baptists 
are really trying to reconcile the evangelical doctrine of justification 
by faith with a doctrine of baptismal regeneration. And the two 
just won’t go together. 

The next few years are likely to see an increase in the 
controversy over baptism. As Baptists we shall do ill service if 
we go into it with a stubborn bias thinking we are right and that 
we have nothing to learn. On the contrary, the more I read of 
the controversy the more I see that we need to re-think our own 
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position, and especially to rid ourselves of the intense subjectivism 
which has characterised so much of our thinking. Nothing but 
good will come if we all approach the subject believing that the 
Lord has yet more light and truth to break forth out of His holy 
word. Yet with sincerity and charity we must be ready to speak 
our minds clearly and reject anything that threatens to undermine 
the Gospel of God. 


WALTER W. Borroms. 


ADDENDA 


Personal. A. B. Goldstraw, from Manchester College, and 
Keith Missen, from Bristol College, are entering on their first 
pastorates at Dorchester and Downton respectively. May all 
blessing rest upon their life and ministry. Our good wishes also 
to J. A. Ashby, who goes to Bildestone, and H. S. Phillips, to 
Devonshire Avenue, Southsea. Congratulations to Frederick and 
Mrs. Neal on their Golden Wedding anniversary. We join them 
in all thanksgiving. Spurgeon’s men who were in College forty-five 
years ago had as a fellow-student W. Rutherford Lane. We 
regret to record his death, which took place when he was on holiday 
at Sidmouth. He filled useful pastorates both in Baptist and 
Congregational churches. Lynn V. Ashley has left for Addis 
Ababa to take charge of the work of the Bible Society. It will be 
a pleasure to keep in touch with him through our B.M.F. 

Trinidad. S. G. Poupard sends cheering news from Trinidad. 
Partly as the result of a special mission, many of our churches have 
experienced a real spiritual awakening and a large number of 
young people have been won for Jesus Christ. Baptist Advance 
indeed! His letter contains a paragraph upon a very different 
matter. Poupard says, “‘ There has been great jubilation over the 
performances of the West Indian cricketers, and a public holiday 
was given in honour of their victory. Yesterday’s papers showed 
a picture of Ramadhin’s home—a very humble wooden shack in 
Esparance village.’”’ We must be chivalrous enough to rejoice 
in this also ! 

Home Work Fund. We hope all our ministers will—‘ Sing a 
Song of Sixpence,” following the lead of our Baptist Union Treasurer, 
in the appeal he is sending to the churches. 

If you please. Many members have not yet paid their 
subscriptions for 1950 although they have received the Magazine 
and other services of the Fellowship. Please send arrears, and 
also the subscription for 1951, without delay, to Charles Bullock, 
1, Cornwallis Avenue, S.E.9. 

Commonwealth Congress. Arrangements are steadily progressing 
in connection with the Commonwealth Congress to be held in 
London in June of next year. F. C. Morton, assisted by loyal 
helpers, is busily engaged in the many preparations and is cheered 
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by the increasing number of acceptances from Overseas Baptists. 
The programme includes meetings, conferences, tours and an 
exhibition, as well as social functions, and there is every reason 
to look forward to a notable Assembly. 


Communism and Conduct. We are deeply grateful to 
L. H. Marshall, Principal of Rawdon College, for the trouble he 
has taken in reducing to the proportions of an article the impressive 
lecture delivered at the Oxford Summer School—it will be read 
with interest and profit. 


Ministerial Changes. The following additional changes are 
reported: A. V. Barber, Bradford (Sandy Lane); A. Duncan, 
Bishop Auckland; E. T. Gurr, Enfield (Cecil Road); D. J. Shepard, 
Haslinden (Bury Road); G. Snelling, Woolwich Tabernacle; 
G. Williams, Burnley (Hill Lane). 


Yorkminster, Toronto. South Wales suffers a great loss in the 
impending removal of Emlyn Davies. Yorkminster is one of the 
largest churches in our Denomination and was for long the scene 
of the influential ministry of W. A. Cameron. The best wishes 
of our Fellowship accompany Emlyn as he goes to this great task. 

We note with interest that G. H. C. Angus, late Master of 


Serampore, has become temporary Associate Foreign Secretary of * 


the B.M.S.—the best of good wishes to him, also. 


Church Magazines. We read, with interest, the many Church 
Magazines members kindly send us. The printed message offers 
a great opportunity for propaganda and at the same time deepens 
the family spirit of the church itself. The personal items recorded 
mean much to those named, and to the church generally. In some 
cases churches are content with a four page leaflet with no advertise- 
ment, while others run the risk of local matters being obscured by 
the advertisements necessary to meet cost of production. Many 
use an inset, but these are too often dull and uninspiring. Our 
Baptist or Free Church leaders should combine to produce a 
well-written, attractive inset which would be a credit to the church 
and a powerful advocate for the Kingdom of Christ. Can this 
be done? We note that, increasingly, churches are using the 
Bible Speaks to Britain Magazine; in our opinion, by far the best 
we receive. Conservative in theology and written with a view 
to the support of Church of England Evangelicals, it also publishes 
a fair proportion of Free Church matter and its articles deal with 
world affairs as well as those of a religious character. It is printed 
in readable type on good paper and well illustrated. The Editorial 
Board includes Hugh Redwood, whose master hand is plainly 
evident. In planning for 1951 churches might well enquire the 
terms on which the Magazine may be obtained. Address: B.S.B., 
3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. The Fraternal is generous enough 
to pay this tribute free of charge. Perhaps the B.S.B. will return 
the compliment. 


BAPTIST UNION 
CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 


We are seeking to promote Baptist Fellowship, 
Religious Liberty and Gospel Witness in 
Continental Lands. 


We appeal to our Ministers and Churches for 
prayerful and generous support. 


Organiser : 
Dr. J. W. EWING, BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


If you have a nnean for the 
RELIGIOUS. EDUCATION OF 
THE YOUNG 


That is, if you are a Sunday School teacher, a minister 
or a youth worker, let the National Sunday School Union 
help you with your problems. The services of its experts 
are at your disposal; all advice is gladly and freely given. 


_EVERYTHING FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The N.S.S.U. Business Department publishes a wide 
range of lesson helps, scholars’ aids, registers, Bible 
pictures, hymn books, etc., to satisfy the needs of teachers 
and leaders. Send for lists. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104/105 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


coe Vee 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 


AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND | 


CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION — 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 


SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS : Z 2 


AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES. 
For the School 


BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 


PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE — 
GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


FOUR VITAL POINTS 
for the YOUTH PROGRAMME 


1, Emphasis upon CHRISTIAN EVANGELISM 
Winning and Training Youth in this 
fundamental service of the Church 

2. Inclusion of GHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
The knowledge of Biblical Doctrine— 
the Why of our Faith ie 

3. Guidance in the CHRISTIAN ETHIC 
Not only what to believe but how to~ 
behave. The application of faith 


4. Application of GHRISTIAN ECUMENICITY 
The vision of the World Church with 
participation in the wider programme 


The Answer is CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


Every Baptist Church should have a Society 
Write to the General Secretary, Rev. Andrew Wright 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and Ireland 


86 Old Brompton Road, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 (Kensington 1053) _ 


Battley Brothers Limited, The Queensgatc Press, Clapham Park, S. W. 4. 


